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THE LITTLE DANCING-MASTER. 


PoLyDoRE JASMIN was, as he said himself, ‘ a professor 

of the Terpsichorean art ;’ in plainer terms, a dancing- 

master. Being a short-legged, dumpy little man, nature 

did not seem to have intended him for any extraordi- 

nary feats of agility; but an irresistible vocation had 
‘enabled him to overcome every physical obstacle. As 

he was a married man, and the father of seven children, 

he remained poor, in spite of the almost supernatural 

industry with which he applied himself to his art both 

day and night. Instead of owning a handsome and 
| fashionably-situated salon de danse, he was allowed to 

waste his talents in a damp cellar-like room, looking 
| on the yard of a dingy house in the Rue St Denis, 
where he daily revealed the mysteries of the light muse 
to the smart shopmen and pretty grisettes of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Still, Monsicur Jasmin was a contented, and even a 
happy man: the lightness and buoyancy of his profession 
| seemed to have passed into his heart. His manners, 

however, were very grave and dignified; and when he 
| danced, he became so solemn, that his pupils, like the 
| courtiers of the Grand Monarque on a similar occasion, 

remained struck with awe at the imposing sight. To 
say the truth, M. Jasmin had a respect for dancing; he 
| looked upon it as a very grave affair, and could not 
| bear to hear it lightly spoken of, or turned into ridicule. 
If anything could tend to increase M. Jasmin’s natural 
equanimity of temper, it must have been the high 
opinion he entertained of his art, his own person, and 
his family. Madame Polydore Jasmin, according to 
him, possessed the gift of eternal youth; at least he 
solemnly averred—and he believed it—that she had not 
| altered in the least since the day of their first meeting, 
when her coal-black eyes, rosy cheeks, and pleasant smile 
first won his tender heart. Others averred that cares 
| and anxiety had rendered the poor woman pale and thin, 
| and that she was only the shadow of her former self; 
but of this he saw and knew nothing, and his love for 
his wife remained unabated. She was a good, simple- 
| hearted woman, well deserving of affection, and entirely 
devoted to her family: her love and veneration for her 
| husband were unbounded: she entertained, moreover, 
| the deepest respect for dancing, and looked upon M. 
| Jasmin as the high priest of that mysterious art. The 
| children of this worthy couple were like their parents— 
| contented, good-humoured, and simple-hearted: their 
| education was very carefully attended to; for there had 
hot been danced a pas in France since the days of Louis 

XIV. with which they were not thoroughly acquainted. 
| Amongst the few acquaintances of M. and Madame 
| Jasmin, who were rather shy and reserved, was one of 

their neighbours, M. Bourreux, a disagreeable, satirical 


| dd man, who had no children, was thought to be in 


easy circumstances, continually talked about making his 
will, and seemed privileged to say whatever he pleased, 
without giving offence, to any of the families which he 
daily visited—teasing the children, annoying the parents, 
and turning the household arrangements into ridicule, 
during the whole time of his stay. On a fine summer 
evening this amiable individual condescended to pay 
M. Jasmin a visit. To the dancing-master’s surprise, 
he was unusually gracious. The high polish of Madame 
Jasmin’s bees’-waxed floors seemed to transport him 
with admiration: by an adroit transition he contrived 
to connect the subject with M. Jasmin’s proficiency in 
his art; and he was so eloquent on both topics, that the 
heart of the dancing-master’s wife swelled with pride, 
whilst equally gratifying feelings agitated her husband. 
In his sudden fit of amiability, M. Bourreux even at- 
tempted to pat the heads of the children, and say a few 


kind words, but they all drew away with instinctive | 


mistrust. When his stay had been somewhat pro- 
longed, M. Bourreux rose to depart; but, as though 
suddenly recollecting himself, he turned towards his 
host, and with a bland smile observed, ‘ My dear Mon- 
sieur Jasmin, allow me to congratulate you before I go; 
I am indeed delighted.’ 

M. Jasmin opened his eyes very wide, and seemed 
bewildered ; his wife looked at him as though for an 
explanation. M. Bourreux continued: ‘ It is perhaps 
indiscreet in me to mention this so early ; but I really 
could not command my feelings.’ 

The dancing-master and his wife exchanged glances: 
‘ What could this mean?’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed the visitor; ‘can you be unac- 
quainted with an event concerning you so nearly? Nay, 
then, let me have the pleasure-—— And without finish- 
ing the sentence, he drew a newspaper from his pocket, 
and handed it with a smile to M. Jasmin. The dancing- 
master mechanically glanced over the paragraph pointed 
out by M. Bourreux; but scarcely had he read a few 
lines, when he became very pale, and sank down on a 
seat. 

‘What is the matter, Polydore?’ cried the alarmed 
Madame Jasmin. 

‘Tis only the effect of joy,’ coolly remarked M. Bour- 
reux; ‘ he will soon come round.’ 

But instead of coming round, M. Jasmin betrayed 
increasing emotion; his little gray eyes twinkled with 
tears; and mournfully shaking his head, he exclaimed 
in a broken tone, ‘Poor fellow! I taught him how to 
dance: is it now come to this?’ and with another shake 
of the head, expressive of the deepest melancholy, he 
allowed the paper to fall to the ground. Madame Jas- 


min hastily picked it up, looked over the paragraph | 


which had so affected her husband, and fairly burst 
into tears, whilst M. Bourreux eyed them both with un- 
disguised contempt. Not to keep the reader in suspense, 
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we will state that the paper so officiously produced by 
M. Bourreux announced the death of Jaques Jasmin, 
merchant of New Orleans, where he had died of the 
yellow fever, on the eve of returning to his native 
country with a large fortune. As the deceased was a 
cousin of M. Jasmin, of whom he had not heard for 
several years, the golden consequences of this event 
chiefly struck M. Bourreux, who, when he saw the pal- 
try light in which his friends beheld it, began to look 
upon them as more shallow and foolish beings than he 
had till then thought them to be. M. and Madame 
Jasmin were in the meanwhile relieving their grief by 
enumerating, as is usual in such cases, the manifold 
virtues of the deceased. 

* So good-tempered!’ exclaimed madame. 

* So willing to learn too!’ observed her husband. 

‘ The newspaper says he died immensely rich,’ urged 
M. Bourreux. 

* He deserved it,’ warmly cried M. Jasmin. ‘ Poor 
lad! when he went away, ten years back, to seek his 
fortune, “ Trust me, Cousin Jasmin,” says he, “I shall 
make my way; and honestly too,” he added proudly ; 
for he was proud, poor Jaques was.’ 

* Ay, and don’t you recollect how, when you slipped 
the piece of gold into his little trunk, he pressed your 
hand, and could not speak?’ observed Madame Jasmin, 
wiping her eyes. 

*I declare,’ replied her husband with surprise, ‘I 
had forgotten all about that. Well, he was welcome to 
it; but it was a loan, not a gift; and indeed, if ever 
his children come to France, I shall remind them, in a 
polite manner of course, of the debt.’ 

* Your cousin was never married, and has left no 
children,’ sharply said M. Bourreux. 

* Well, I might have known that,’ replied M. Jasmin; 


‘for when he was going away, “ Cousin,” says he, “ I 
shall never marry but a pretty lively Frenchwoman 


like Madame Jasmin.” Here the dancing-master ten- 
derly glanced towards his wife, who positively blushed. 

* Well, but do you also know,’ impatiently exclaimed 
M. Bourreux, ‘ that your cousin has left no will?’ 

* What about it?’ calmly asked M. Jasmin. 

‘What about it!’ almost indignantly echoed his 
neighbour ; ‘ why, if he died childless, and without mak- 
ing a will, does it not follow that his large fortune— 
two millions of francs, the newspapers say—must be 
divided amongst his relations ?’ 

M. Jasmin opened and rolled his eyes in a manner 
which showed that the thought now occurred to him 
for the first time. For a while he seemed lost in thought, 
then incredulously exclaimed it could not be; a senti- 
ment in which his wife fully concurred. On hearing 
this, M. Bourreux became indignant, then satirical, and 
at last, by a natural transition, quite sentimental. He 
begged of his dear friends to believe him—what interest 
had he in deceiving them? The dancing-master and his 
wife at length allowed themselves to be convinced ; and 
after giving a few more tears to the memory of Jaques, 
they agreed that the intelligence must be true. M. 
Bourreux having thus accomplished his errand, de- 
parted, leaving them to their own reflections. These 
were dismal enough; and what with their grief for the 
death of Jaques Jasmin, and their joy of becoming at 
once so rich, the worthy couple spent, upon the whole, 
a rather miserable evening. 

By the next morning they were more composed, and 
had settled how to act. The whole family immediately 
went into mourning; for what less could be done to 
honour the memory of a man who left them a fortune? 


Besides this, M. Jasmin had to write to his Norman | 


cousin, M. Legros, who was the only other heir of the || 


deceased. The next, and still more important step, | 
was to remove from their present ‘ low neighbourhood | 
to a more convenient residence. So at least said | 


Madame Jasmin, who had a secret taste for grandeur, | 
A fashionable apartment in the Chaussée d’Antin was | 
accordingly found. It was horribly dear; and though | 


nominally consisting of four rooms, might be said to be | 
all salon, every 


other convenience being sacrificed to | 


that one room. The kitchen was a square hole, where || 


daylight had never penetrated; the dining-room could 
hold only about four full-grown persons at a time; and | 
although the salon or drawing-room was handsome and 
well-proportioned, it unfortunately happened that the 
only spot in which the sofa could possibly be put, was | 
precisely against the only door that led into the hed. 


room. This door, which would otherwise have spoiled | 


the symmetry of the room, was supposed to be there 
incognito, and was papered over like the rest of the 
walls, in order to keep up the delusion; but as the 
bedroom, like the kitchen, had no window, the archi. 
tect had humanely caused a few panes of glass to be 
inserted into the highest portion of the door already | 
mentioned; so that, with a little complaisance on the | 
part of visitors, they might be supposed to be out of 
view altogether. 

After a long consultation, M. and Madame Jasmin 


agreed that the sofa must be put against the door, and | 
that, as the glass panes fortunately opened and shut | 
like a real window, the aperture should serve to intro. | 
duce them into their sleeping apartment. It is true it | 


was somewhat narrow; but, as M. Jasmin wisely ob- 
served, ‘ ycu had only to step up on the sofa, pass your 
head through the opening, and you were sure to come 
down, most probably on the bed, and without being 
more than slightly grazed at the utmost.’ Notwith- j 
standing these advantages, the dancing-master and his | 


wife soon grew dissatisfied with their apartment, which, } 


they began to think, was not at all suited to them, 


Madame Jasmin’s mind and cookery were perfectly be- | 


wildered by the dark and narrow kitchen ; the unhappy 
children were cooped up night and day in the dining. | 
room, lest they should soil the elegant paper of the | 
salon ; and it was found that, upon the whole, the man- 
ner of going in and out of the bedroom was anything 
but convenient, especially when it had to be repeated 
about a dozen times a-day. ‘ We shall get accustomed 
to it in time,’ was M. Jasmin’s comforting reflection. 
In the meanwhile, he discovered, to his great chagrin, 
that his pupils of the Rue St Denis refused to walk 
so far in order to take their lessons, and deserted him | 
altogether; another source of mortification was to per- 
ceive that the fortune which he had expected would 
come to him of its own accord, delayed making its ap- 
pearance; and the worst of it was, he could learn no- 
thing more about it than what he had seen in the 
newspaper paragraph communicated to him by M. | 
Bourreux. 

The family had not been more than three days in 
their new apartment when they were surprised one | 
morning by the sudden arrival of the country cousin, | 
his wife, and his two sons. When the first greetings 
were over, M. Legros, who was short and stout, anda 
very abrupt, business-like little man, informed his 
cousin that, having learned living in a hotel was 
horribly dear in Paris, he had determined to give him 
a proof of his friendship by lodging and boarding with 
him during the whole time of his stay. He partly apo- 
logised for bringing his two boys; ‘ But the poor fel- 
lows,’ he said, ‘ were so very anxious to come, that he 
really could not leave them behind.’ Words could 
not describe the consternation which seized M. and 
Madame Jasmin on hearing this. The dancing-mastet 
made a feeble attempt to remonstrate, by urging want 
of room, and so forth; but M. Legros checked him in 
the very beginning, by vowing to hear no apologies, 
and that it would all do excellently weil. He and Ms- 
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dame Legros could sleep in the salon, or in the dining- 
room, and the two boys would do admirably in the 
|| kitchen ; in short, a few mattresses, feather-beds, sheets, 
|| blankets, and coverlets, were all they required. With- 
|| out giving his unfortunate relative time to recover from 
|| this stunning blow, M. Legros continued—‘ We shall 
|| Jead, I foresee, a very pleasant life. Madame Jasmin, 
|| I have no doubt, is an excellent cook; the boys and 
|| your children will be sure to agree together; and you, 
my wife, and I, shall go out sight-seeing; for you must 
know, cousin, this is our first visit to the capital. But 
first of all, what news on the business that brings us 
here ? 

|| *Why, none as yet,’ answered M. Jasmin. 

‘None!’ echoed M. Legros with an anxious frown, 
and as though he strongly suspected his cousin of hav- 
|| ing fraudulently abstracted the two millions for his own 
|| benefit. ‘ Well, do you know, he continued with a 


look meant to be ST in case M. Jas- 
min was guilty—‘do you 
?’ 


ow I think this very 


ge 
‘To say the truth, so do I,’ ingenuously replied the 
|| dancing-master. 

M. Legros coughed doubtfully, and in a manner to 
show that, for the present, he would not decide on so 
grave an affair; but that he would, nevertheless, kéep 
his eye on M. Jasmin. 

We will not attempt to describe the sufferings M. 
Jasmin and his family had to endure during the first 
week of the stay of their relatives. Matters went on, 
| however, as M. nad predicted. The unfortunate 
| Madame Jasmin cooked from morning till night; the 
children agreed or quarrelled as their fancy led them; 
| and whichever they did, always made such a fearful 
| noise, that the lodger who resided underneath offered 
M. Jasmin a certain sum on condition of his removing 
| instantly, which, from a sense of dignity, he refused to 
do. But the worst of it was, that the luckless dancing- 
| master was compelled to show his cousins about not 
only over all Paris, but also over every portion of the 
surrounding country that had ever possessed the least 
celebrity. M.and Madame Legros were determined to 
make the best of their stay. As though to increase M. 
Jasmin’s deep mortification, no tidings whatever could 
be had of Jaques Jasmin’s fortune, a circumstance 
which caused M. Legros to hint, in a dark manner, that 
he strongly suspected the newspaper paragraph of being 
entirely groundless, and that he was not even far from 
|| considering his cousin as accessory to the fabrication, 
| which had been the means of involving him in travel- 
ling expenses—and all in order to gratify M. Jasmin’s 
|, selfish wish of enjoying the company of himself and his 
| amiable family! M. Jasmin protested such an idea had 
never even entered his mind; but this of course only 
i M. Legros’s suspicions. ‘ But look ye, sir,’ he 
| added in a threatening tone, ‘it would be better for you 
never to have made a dupe of me, sir; for I protest I 
|| shall leave neither this city nor this house, sir, until I 

have ascertained the truth of the whole affair.’ 

This was an awful threat, and M. Jasmin felt it in 
| all its force. Legros was ove of those suspicious men 
|| who are always imagining that all sorts of conspiracies 
|| are going on to cheat them, and who are resolved never 
|| to believe anything which is opposed to their own pre- 
|| conceived notions. His wrong-headedness on the pre- 
|| sent occasion was very perplexing, but what could the 

simple-minded Jasmin do? It was altogether against 
| his nature to be rude. 
|| During the whole of this time, M. Bourreux visited 
|| the family, and on learning that nothing was to be heard 
|| either of Jaques Jasmin or of his two millions, he ap- 
|| peared disappointed ; but he soon grew accustomed to the 
circumstance, which even seemed to afford him peculiar 
|| pleasure, as was evident by the chuckle of satisfaction 

with which he alluded to it. One morning, when the 
| Whole family were at breakfast in the drawing-room— 
the only room which could contain them—M. Bourreux 
made his appearance at an earlier hour, and with a 


more agreeable and pleasant look than usual. On being 
asked to partake of the morning meal, he readily con- 
sented ; and whilst Madame Jasmin was pouring him 
out a cup of coffee, cheerfully hummed a merry tune. 
M. Legros opened the conversation by asking if there 
were any news. 

‘Why, yes, there are,’ answered M. Bourreux with 
great liveliness; ‘and very good news too. What do 
a think now of your cousin Jaques not being 

* Not dead!’ echoed M. Legros, laying down his cup 
in indignant astonishment ; ‘not dead !’ 

* Yes; excellent, is it not?’ chuckled M. Bourreux, 
rubbing his hands. ‘ But perhaps you don’t believe it? 
Read this, my dear sir—read this!’ and with the ut- 
most complaisance he handed a newspaper to M. Legros. 
The paragraph to which he drew his attention merely 
stated that it was with the greatest pleasure the editor 
announced to the public that the merchant of New 
Orleans whose demise had been so deeply lamented a 
few weeks ago was still in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, the report having originated entirely through a 
mistake. As M. Legros read this aloud, M. Jasmin 
had his full benefit of the intelligence. It would be 
difficult to state exactly what the dancing-master’s 
feelings were: he was rather disappointed at the loss 
of a fortune; but he was still better pleased to think 
that Jaques Jasmin was alive, observing aloud, in the 
simplicity and openness of his heart, that it was a great 
comfort. 

‘And do you call this a comfort, sir?’ cried M. 
Legros in a rage. ‘Do you know, sir,’ he continued, 
scowling upon him fearfully, ‘that these words would 
lead me to suspect that you have agents in New Orleans 
by whose means you contrived to spread this report ? 
But no!’ he exclaimed, checking himself, ‘I will not 
believe it; nor will I believe that Jaques Jasmin is 
alive: it is a moral impossibility; and as there is no 
name mentioned in this statement, I am authorised to 
believe either that it is utterly false—a scandalous fa- 
brication—or that it does not in any manner relate to 
my deceased cousin.’ 

‘ But supposing it is true?’ observed M. Bourreux. 

‘I will suppose no such thing!’ exclaimed the irascil 
M. Legros. 

‘Well, but it may be true,’ persisted the other; ‘and 
I ask how you would behave in case your cousin Jaques 
were to come home unexpectedly ?’ 

‘Sir, gravely replied M. Legros, ‘I should consider 
myself a deeply-injured man, and require a compensa- 
tion; but admitting that my deceased cousin could come 
home, which I consider impossible, I should think my- 
self justified in not recognising him, as I have a very 
faint recollection of his person.’ 

‘Ah, but I remember him quite well,’ here interposed 
M. Jasmin with a knowing look. 

‘I would not recognise him on your authority,’ has- 
tily exclaimed his cousin ; ‘indeed I should consider the 
whole affair so extremely suspicious, that I would turn 
my pretended cousin out of doors directly.’ 

‘A very prudent course indeed!’ observed M. Bour- 
reux with a sneer. ‘ But,’ continued he, changing the 
conversation, ‘I have more news; and an excellent joke 
they will make too,’ he shrewdly added. ‘You must 
know, neighbour,’ addressing M. Jasmin, ‘that your 
old lodgings are let-—you would never guess to whom ? 
Well, not to keep you in suspense—to a dancing-master, 
who has now all your scholars: so you see you are 
fairly in for it;’ and M. Bourreux chuckled very mer- 
rily at the idea. 

This was pouring oil on M. Legros’s wounded spirit: 
he laughed very long and very loud ; so did his wife and 
his two boys. Madame Jasmin made a faint attempt 
to smile; her husband, seeing that his friends enjoyed 
the joke so much, thought it must be a capital one, 
though he could not exactly see where the point of it 
lay: he therefore laughed as much as he could; bat 
his eyes glistened, and his lips quivered, as he thought 
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* Well, said M. Bourreux, who had finished his break- 
fast by this time, ‘now that I have made you so merry 
and comfortable, I think I shall go.’ And away he went 
with a very satisfied air. 

Still, it must be confessed that no particular signs of 
mirth or comfort were shown by the individuals whom 
he left behind him. Madame Jasmin had gone into 
the kitchen to cry; Madame Legros seemed to think 
that she had been mortally offended by her cousins, for 
she scarcely deigned to look upon them; her husband, 
who believed more in the truth of the newspaper para- 
graph than he chose to confess, was exceedingly snarlish 
and ill-tempered; M. Jasmin was overwhelmed by the 
news of the rival dancing-master: a reputation of twenty 
years’ standing had been overthrown in a moment. 
After an hour’s deep meditation, M. Legros rose, and 
stating that he was going out, asked his wife to accom- 
pany him; in a few minutes they walked out, without 
requesting, as usual, their cousin to come with them. 
M. Jasmin was not sorry for this; for, to say the truth, 
he wanted to speak to his wife. When they were alone, 
the children being all stowed away in the dining-room, 
he began pouring his sorrows into her faithful bosom, 
accusing himself of folly, and: lamenting his imprudence. 
Madame Jasmin consoled him as well as she could: ‘ he 
had done everything for the best, and everything might 
ar turn out well.” M. Jasmin was easily comforted ; 

tried to persuade himself matters were not desperate, 
and that the best thing he could do would be to see about 
it directly. What ‘ seeing about it’ meant, neither he nor 
his wife exactly knew; but it must have been something 
pleasant, for it caused them to brighten up immediately. 
In order to effect this, it was necessary to dress and 
go out: the first of these operations was not half over 
when a ring came at the bell. Madame Jasmin ascer- 
tained, by peeping through the key-hole, that it-was a 
stranger. ‘The worthy couple were in a terrible dilemma: 
M. Jasmin could not take refuge in the dining-room, 
for the children were there; neither could he enter the 
kitchen, lest the grease off some of the plates and sauce- 
pans should contaminate his new suit of clothes; it 
was impossible for him to remain in the salon, for there 
was no other place in which to receive the stranger: in 
short, M. Jasmin saw that his toilette must be finished 
in the bedroom. There was no time to lose; so, hastily 
catching up his clothes, he jumped up on the sofa, 
darted through the window, and alighted safely on the 
bed. Scarcely was this delicate operation concluded, 
when the stranger was ushered in by his wife. 

‘Is Monsieur Jasmin at home?’ he inquired. 

* Yes, sir,’ she somewhat hesitatingly replied. 

* Could I speak with him?’ 

* Oh, certainly, in a few minutes,’ answered Madame 
Jasmin, wondering how ever her husband was to get 
out. 

‘He is a dancing-master, I believe?’ continued the 
stranger; and on being answered in the affirmative, ‘ Is 
he usually moderate in his terms?’ 

Madame Jasmin was going to answer ‘ Exceedingly 
so;’ but her husband, who had been extremely fidgetty 
and nervous since the beginning of the interview, now 
thought it proper to interfere. Standing on the bed, he 
therefore thrust his head through the window, and 
coughed gently. The stranger immediately gave a 
start, and looked up. ‘ Good-morning, sir,’ affably said 
M. Jasmin ; ‘I believe you want to speak to me?’ 

‘You are Monsieur Jasmin, then?’ observed the 
stranger with the greatest gravity. 

M. Jasmin bowed. 

* And I believe you are a dancing-master ?’ 

*I have that honour,’ replied M. Jasmin; ‘ but if we 
are to speak on professional matters, will you allow 
me’—— And by an appropriate gesture he indicated 
his wish to come out. 

‘Oh, by all means!’ cried the stranger. : 

Out accordingly, in more senses than one, the danc- 


ing-master did come, performing the awkward feat | 
with truly professional grace and agility; and as he | 
was now quite dressed, looking very dignified indeed, - | 

The stranger did not even smile; and when M. Jas. |, 
min had taken a seat, resumed the conversation as 
though nothing had occurred. _ After several inquiries, | 
he suddenly asked, ‘ Did you not formerly reside in the 
Rue St Denis?’ When M. Jasmin had answered in the | 
affirmative, the stranger dryly observed he thought it 
was a great pity he had ever left that neighbourhood, 
This mysterious speech led the dancing-master to con- |, 
clude that his visitor resided in that quarter himself; 
and as, from the nature of his questions, he looked upon 
him in the light of a future pupil, he began to feel 
nervously alive to the danger of losing him before- 
hand. 

‘Ah! sir” said he, sadly shaking his head, ‘it was | 
indeed a melancholy event that brought. me here!’ 
And as though he had known him for years, he began 
relating to his visitor how he had learned the death of 
Jaques Jasmin, and had been induced to remove to his 
present lodgings. ‘ Poor fellow,’ he added with glisten- 
ing eyes, ‘I taught him how to dance !—poor Jaques! 
But there is yet hope,’ said he, checking himself ; ‘ yes, 
sir, there is yet hope: Cousin Legros says he could not 
recognise him, but I am sure-I should. I have him | 
even now in my mind’s eye—a tall, good-looking young 
man; taller and younger than you, sir, a good bit, with 
darker hair too, and more colour. Oh, I should know 
him instantly !’ 

‘Well,’ said the stranger rather ironically, ‘if your | 
cousin is alive, what becomes of your fortune ?’ 

‘Sir, I will not think of that, manfully replied M. | 
Jasmin; ‘it is his, not mine. I confess that I shall | 
feel sorry to have ever heard of his death, as this has | 
been the cause of a few disagreeable circumstances ; but 
I shall feel still more pleased, sir, to hear that he is 
alive. But really there is quite enough of this. I be- 
lieve you wished to speak to me on professional matters: 
my terms are very moderate,’ he added with an insi- 
nuating smile. 

The stranger looked embarrassed. ‘ Why, to say the | 
truth’—— he began, and then paused hesitatingly. 

As M. Jasmin was wondering what this could mean, | 
the drawing-room door opened, and M. Legros majes- 
tically stalked in. Without regarding the presence of 
the stranger, who, on seeing him, discreetly retired to 
the other end of the room, he indignantly exclaimed, 
‘Well, sir, I am satisfied now; I know everything. 
Yes, sir,’ he fiercely continued, ‘I have been making 
inquiries, and have actually learned that Jaques Jas- 
min, or rather an impostor, taking the name of my 
deceased and respected relative, has been seen this very 
morning in the Rue St Denis inquiring after you!’ 

‘Thank God for it!’ fervently exclaimed the danc- 
ing-master. ‘ He is then alive and well, and Monsieur 
Bourreux was right.’ 

‘Sir,’ said his cousin, with a glance of withering con- 
tempt, ‘you are mad, wretchedly insane; if I had my 
will, you should be sent to Charenton [the Parisian 
Bedlam]. If you were not so blind and deluded, I could 
prove to you, as clearly as two and two make four, that 
Monsieur Bourreux’s intelligence was a vile calumny on 
the character of our late cousin, inasmuch as it accused 
him of the grossest inconsistency—namely, of being 
dead at one time, and actually alive again in less than 
two weeks afterwards! Where is the newspaper?’ 

Whilst the eye of M. Legros was wandering about | 
the room in search of the paper, it chanced to alight on | 
the stranger, who was looking at him very fixedly. On 
meeting his glance, M. Legros started back, and even 


turned pale; but rapidly recovering his presence of 
mind, he folded his arms upon his breast, and in a tone 
and attitude of defiance, exclaimed, ‘ Well, sir, what | 
about it? I suppose you are going to say you are 


Jaques Jasmin, and that I recognise you! You are 
mistaken, sir; I shall do no such thing : the fact is, I do 
not recognise you !’ 
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‘ Jaques!’ cried M. Jasmin, sinking down on a chair 
in the height of his astonishment. 

ironically observed M. Legros; ‘I suppose, sir, 

recognise him: very good, sir. I have a witness, 
mind you, who has heard you say you would; so that 
itis evidently quite premeditated !’ 
‘Jaques! Jaques! can it indeed be yon?’ exclaimed 
the dancing-master, without heeding M. Legros. 
Jaques Jasmin — for the strange visitor was no 
|| other—merely smiled in reply, and warmly shook his 
|| relative by the hand. M. Polydore Jasmin, with all 
| his simple-heartedness, was somewhat of a formalist; 
and though his eyes were filled with tears as he gazed 
on the altered and sunburnt features of his long-lost 
cousin, he gravely folded him in his arms, and kissed 
him on each cheek, according to the old French fashion, 
|| which, though wearing away, is still in use among the 
|| middle and lower classes, and all the partisans of the 
|| old school. 
‘Very well, gentlemen, very well,’ indignantly ex- 
|| claimed M. Legros, as he witnessed these friendly pro- 
|| ceedings with very ferocious feelings—‘ very well, you 
|| might have waited to kiss each other until I was gone! 
| Ishall soon rid you of my presence; but before I go, 
|| you shall hear some of my mind. You, sir’—to Jaques 
|| —‘I look upon as a swindler, seeking to involve your 
|| unhappy relatives in expenses; and you, sir’—to M. 
|| Jasmin—‘ are a mean hypocrite. I have the honour to 
| bid you both good-morning: my innocent family shall 
no longer undergo the contamination of this roof.” With 
this M. Legros walked out of the room in a very stately 
| manner. When he stood on the threshold of the apart- 
ment, however, he turned back to inflict a last blow. ‘My 
| dear fellow,’ said he, smilingly addressing the dancing- 
master, ‘I must give you a friendly piece of advice 
a I go: learn to dance, my dear sir—learn to 
|| dance!’ 

M. Jasmin had heard himself called a mean hypo- 
crite; and being naturally good-tempered, and inclined 
to make allowances for the blighted hopes of a disap- 
|, pointed heir, he had borne this unjust treatment with 
| the greatest equanimity. But there are limits to en- 
|| durance; and when M. Legros ventured on making the 
audacious remark above recorded, M. Jasmin started to 
|| his feet in a fit of ungovernable fury, and seized on the 
object nearest to him, with the firm intention of throw- 
ing it at M. Legros’s head. Although this object hap- 
pened to be a large arm-chair, he lifted it up with the 
greatest ease, and would actually have accomplished 
his design, but for the interference of Jaques Jasmin, 
and the precipitate retreat of M. Legros, who rushed 
down the stairs in a state of great terror, calling out 
murder all the way, and followed by his screaming wife 
and children. As soon as M. Jasmin’s momentary 
anger had subsided, he felt very much ashamed at hav- 
ing so committed himself. He would even have run 
after M. Legros, to apologise for his inhospitable hasti- 
ness of temper, but the terrified gentleman was already 
out of sight. This made M. Jasmin very uncomfort- 
able. The only reflection that alleviated his distress 
was, that what he had done was merely in defence 
of his art, and so far excusable. By repeating this a 
number of times, he confirmed himself in the belief that 
personal feelings had in no manner influenced his con- 
duct, and that his art alone had been insulted—an 
|| impression which Jaques Jasmin carefully refrained 
|| from removing. When the dancing-master’s mind had 
|| Tecovered its usual equanimity, he hastened to intro- 
|| duce his cousin to his wife, who had rushed in from 
|| her post behind the door (where she had been listening 
| till then) on hearing the altercation between M. Legros 
|| and her husband. Though not quite so astonished as 
|| M. Jasmin had expected her to be, she was nevertheless 
|| very hysterical, and might even have fainted away, if 
| the continued whining which proceeded from the dining- 
| room had not recalled her to the necessity of giving the 
| children a good scolding. Jaques Jasmin having, how- 
| ever, interceded for them, they were forgiven, and at 


his — allowed to enter the drawing-room imme- 
diately. 

We will not dwell upon the manner in which the day 
—which, notwithstanding the many disappointments it 
brought with it, was truly one of happiness—was spent 
by the family of M. Jasmin, nor on the long account 
which Jaques had to give of himself. His history was 
simple enough, and will be easily detailed in a few 
words. The first of the newspaper paragraphs, which 
had caused such a series of mistakes, turned out to be 
false in every respect. Jaques did not possess two 
millions of francs; he had not much more than one: 
worse still, he was married—to a Frenchwoman, how- 
ever—and was the father of several children, so that all 
chance of inheriting his fortune was at an end; yet, 
strange to say, M. Polydore Jasmin seemed quite happy 
on hearing this, and actually rubbed his hands with 
glee. But the most singular portion of Jaques Jas- 
min’s history was, that the piece of gold which he had 
received from his cousin at the epoch of their parting 
had partly been, he said, the means of making his for- 
tune. This struck M. Jasmin as one of the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances he had ever heard, and made 
so deep an impression on his imagination, that for a 
long time afterwards he mentioned it to every one he 
knew as a great natural curiosity; for, he observed, 
there must have been some virtue in the gold: it could 
not have happened otherwise; so at least says Madame 
Jasmin. 

As it had never occurred to the simple - minded 
dancing-master that he had anything to expect from 
his rich relative, he felt somewhat surprised when, on 
the second day which followed his first visit, Jaques 
Jasmin hinted that, as he had been the involuntary 
means of causing him to remove from his old quarters 
to a neighbourhood wholly unsuited to his circum- 
stances, he felt it his duty to provide him with new 
lodgings. M. Jasmin would not at first hear of this; 
but he at length consented, and in a few days was com- 
fortably settled with his family in a large and airy 
apartment in a part of the town equally removed from 
the commercial Rue St Denis and the fashionable 
Chaussée d’Antin. Here the dancing-master rapidly 
found scholars; but as they did not pay him very 
highly, he might still have repented leaving the Rue 
St Denis, if it had not occurred to Madame Jaques 
Jasmin, who turned out to,be a very pretty and amiable 
woman, that, as her family was rapidly inereasing, it 
would be a prudent and economical plan to settle a 
certain annual sum on their cousin, on condition of his 
engaging to teach his art to their children, with all the 
new pas that might come out. Her husband, who is 
partly suspected of having suggested it, immediately 
submitted this plan to his relative, who, after mature 
deliberation (for although he said nothing about it, the 
clause of the new pas was to him a great objection), 
adhered to it, and faithfully performed his part of the 
agreement, always being in mortal fear lest some new 

s should come out without his knowledge, and render 
him guilty of what in his eyes would have been direct 


perjury. 

It was shortly after these events that M. Jasmin 
wrote a long letter to M. Legros, in which, after tender- 
ing the most satisfactory apologies, he gave him a 
detailed account of Jaques Jasmin’s marriage, his 


family, and what he had done for him personally. M. 
Legros, instead of being pacified, considered the danc- 
ing-master’s epistle as a direct insult on his feelings. 
The only answer he condescended to return to it was, 
that he left Polydore and Jaques Jasmin to the work- 
ings of their own consciences; but that, for his part, he 
could never forgive them. Strange to say, M. Bourreux 
was glad to hear of M. Jasmin’s good fortune: he might 
have been still better pleased, perhaps, had matters 
turned out otherwise; but he was pleased. As it has 
been discovered, in the Rue St Denis, that his only for- 
tune consists in an annuity which must die with him, 
and that, consequently, he no property to bequeath, 
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his importance is very much diminished ; but it is plea- 
sant to reflect that his temper is greatly improved. 

The Jasmin family are happy and comfortable. M. 
Jasmin has been somewhat troubled by the Polka 
mania, but he is reconciled to it now. He thinks 
his wife prettier than ever, and idolises his children. 
Upon the whole, he may be described as that human 
curiosity—a happy and contented individual. He has 
entirely forgotten that he once thought himself rich, 
though it is said he still remembers the miseries he had 
to endure in his fashionable apartment. 


TUITION OF IDIOTS. 


Art the conclusion of our last article on the tuition of 
idiots, we dwelt briefly on the methods of exciting the 
senses of taste and touch. We now proceed to consider 
the means to be adopted with a view of acting on the 
organ of vision. In devising expedients for this pur- 
pose, as also in every other proceeding respecting the 
object in hand, the condition of the young subject must 
be carefully regarded, and the appliances made to bear 
on the individual in greater or less intensity, according 
to the peculiarity of the case. In most idiots a vacant 
wandering gaze is observable ; the first aim of the tutor 
should therefore be directed so as to fix the eye of the 
pupil on some object. This may, in general, be accom- 
plished by holding up a small substance in the axis of 
vision, and causing it to follow the varying motions of 
the eyeballs. As soon as the regard is attracted to 
whatever is thus presented, and the eye is noticed to 
dwell upon the object, it should be kept stationary until 
the attention is fixed upon it; and then being slowly 
moved backwards and forwards, so as to draw the eye 
in a corresponding direction, a regular and voluntary 
action of the muscles of the eyeball becomes excited. In 
most instances this preliminary exercise will be followed 
by the desired result; but should a more powerful stimu- 
lus be found necessary, it may be advisable to employ 
a luminous body. If this prove insufficient, the room 
ought to be darkened, and a beam of light permitted to 
enter through a small circular aperture in the shutter. 
To this point the face of the pupil should then be directed 
for a longer or shorter time; and when the object of 
fixing the attention by means of this strong impression 
is obtained, the exercises on the organ of sight, already 
described, may be adopted at a subsequent period. 

As soon as the efforts to fix the regard prove success- 
ful, attempts may be made to impart an idea of colour. 
To accomplish this, pieces of wood, of the same form 
and size, painte1 with the three primitive colours, red, 
blue, and yellow, as well as white and black, should be 
provided. These should be successively and slowly 
exhibited. In due time duplicates of each colour ought 
to be placed on the table; and the tutor, selecting a 
particular piece from the one set, intimates that the 
pupil should take a corresponding one from the other 
set which are placed before him. Whenever an indica- 
tion of appreciation of colour is manifested by readiness 
in matching the portion presented by the tutor, it will 
be advisable to pronounce the name of each, so as to 
affect both the eye and the ear with a distinct impres- 
sion in relation to the quality of the object held up for 
observation. 

In like manner, some impression as to the different 
forms of objects may be engendered by placing on the 
table pieces of wood having distinct and marked shapes 
—such as square, circular, triangular, &c. The exer- 
cise with these may be pursued in a way precisely 
similar to that adopted to impart ideas of colour— 
namely, by first showing each separately, then by 
placing the whole before the pupil, and drawing from 
a duplicate set a particular piece to be matched, and 
at the same time pronouncing its form. 

When conducting this exercise, it is advisable to 


sensations produced by objects differently shaped. At — 


a more advanced period, it may serve a good purpose to 
bring each sense into operation independent of the 
other, with a view of pl rs 0: them in a still higher 
degree. To accomplish this, a bandage should be lightly 
passed over the eyes, and then each figure should be 
placed in the hands, in order that the sense of touch 
may be exercised to discover the form of the object 
without the aid of sight; and so, in a similar manner, 
the eye may be encouraged to discriminate without the 
assistance of the hands. 

The continued action of the senses of sight and touch 
may, after the lapse of a short interval, be made ser- 
viceable to communicate the separate ideas of size and 
number. This can be accomplished by pursuing the 
principle adopted to impart notions of colour. 

To give instruction as to size of objects, procure seve- 
ral duplicate pieces of wood, some in the form of squares, 
others oblong, and another set in long pieces. Each 
set being successively placed before the pupil, his at- 
tention is to be directed to them; and if he has already 
conceived the idea of shape from the previous exercise, 
he will become conscious that the objects before him 
have the same figure, but are different in another par- 
ticular — namely, size. Whenever this conception is 
formed, the duplicate set may be produced, and the 
exercise pursued in the manner already described when 
speaking on the method of communicating ideas of 
colour, using the words large or small as the corre- 
sponding fragments are presented. In conducting this, 
as well as every other exercise, care must be taken 
that no objects except those in use are exposed to 
view, otherwise the attention will become distracted, 
and the ideas confused. It is equally important to 
avoid wearying or irritating the pupil by continuing 
any effort too long, or by an unnecessary repetition of 
performances in which he is tolerably perfect. A judi- 
cious variety of action, passing from the simple to the 
more advanced, by bringing into play the several func- 
tions of the mind, prevents irksomeness, and promotes 
improvement in a material degree. 

Notions of number will be generated if twenty or 
thirty circular pieces of white card are exposed to view 
in two different quantities, distinguishing each by the 
words larger and smaller. As soon as this conception is 
created, equal numbers should be presented, using at 
the time the word same or like. Subsequently, a single 
portion should be held up, and indicated by pronouncing 
the figure one, then two, and so on. Whenever ideas of 
quantity and number are thus formed, attempts should 
be made to impress the mind with the corresponding 
symbol. ‘To effect this, a black board should be pro- 
vided, having white spots painted upon it of the same 
size as the pieces of card, and with the figure corre- 
sponding to the number placed at the extremity of each 
line, thus— 

10 
200 
8000 


A single line should be exposed separately, so as to show 
only one figure and the corresponding circles at the 
same time. 

To those pupils who have the capacity, and with 
whom it is desirable to pursue instruction further re- 
specting the power of numbers, the task will be much 
facilitated, and the object better attained, by employing 
the separate portions of card in preference to the arbi- 
trary symbols. The design of tuition should be care- 
fully kept in view—namely, that of quickening the 
faculties, and creating clear conceptions, so as to turn 
them to good account. We should therefore be espe- 
cially guarded against the temptation of stepping be- 
yond the bounds of utility: we should ever keep i 
aes she ought, rather than what can, be accoml- 


bring the sense of touch, as well as that of sight, into | pli 


play. The hand should be caused to pass over the sur- 
of each figure, so as to distinguish the different 


It is pleasing to discover, amidst much that is unat- 


tractive in these imperfect creatures, some peculiaritics 
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which are singularly interesting. Among these may 
be noticed the remarkable susceptibility of the majority 
of idiots to musical sounds. Nearly are acutely 
sensible of this influence, though they may be unable to 
|| utter a note or intelligible sound; and many, ignorant 
|| and incapable in other respects, manifest a remarkable 
|| power of imitating with the voice any simple air which 
= been carefully and repeatedly executed for their 
This sensibility of the organ of hearing be- 
|| comes important as a means of producing impressions 
and awakening emotions. By a judicious education of 
|| the ear, the tutor acquires both a capability of commu- 
|| nieating pleasing sensations, and also an increased 
|| power of enforcing obedience by a careful and marked 
|| intonation of his own voice, when imparting the various 
necessary directions to his pupils. Although in general 
| naturally acute, yet this sense should receive a like syste- 
|| matic culture with the others. In addition to the regu- 
|| lar gradations of the gamut, impressions should be made 
|| by striking various sonorous bodies together, and by ut- 
|| tering the different vocal expressions indicative of the 
|| emotions of the mind. It may be here remarked that 
there appears to be a greater susceptibility to lively and 
well-marked instrumental music than to that produced 
| by the voice. 

| In following out the foregoing directions respecting 
|| the cultivation of the senses, great discretion will be 
absolutely necessary on the part of the tutor in adjust- 
ing the exercises to each particular case, as well as to 
the relative imperfections of the different organs ob- 
| servable in the same individual. Careful observation, 
|| combined with a fair amount of tact, will, however, 
lead to an adaptation of suitable means to each pupil. 
It may here be remarked that too rigid an observance 
|| of the above directions should not be enforced. Con- 
siderable latitude should be taken by the tutor, lest, by 
|| following too rigidly the somewhat artificial, though 
|| scientific and progressive order of cultivating the senses, 
a degree of irksomeness might in some instances be 
produced. To prevent this, frequent opportunities 
should be made available of directing the notice of the 
pupil to all ordinary objects which come within the 
| range of his observation. He should be made as fami- 
liar with their names and uses as his imperfect capa- 
city will allow. He should be taught to handle various 
articles, to attend to personal cleanliness, to dress and 
| undress, as well as to take his food, without assistance. 
To accomplish all these objects, the force of example 
must be brought into operation, and much reliance 
must also be placed on the ingenuity, judgment, pa- 

| tience, and perseverance of the instructor. 
In pursuing a systematic course of training, it will 
|| be found that the imitative tendency is strongly im- 
planted in the objects before us. This is a fortunate 
circumstance, as, by a judicious use of that well-known 
influence which the stronger has over the weaker mind, 
| a valuable means of leading forward, regulating, and 
rendering useful the rudest and most inert materials is 
placed in our hands. Of all the various elementary 
principles brought into operation in the tuition of idiots, 


| this is the most powerful and important. It fortunately 


happens that so useful an agent is applicable in all cases, 
and may be made to bear with due efficacy upon 
| each, taking, as the faculties become developed, a higher 


|| range of action. It may be divided into three kinds or 
|| Stages: first, the simple motions of the limbs; next, 
|| the handling of objects ; and lastly, the moral influence 


of example in all that relates to conduct and duty. The 


|| manner of causing the pupil to conceive and follow the 
|| Various positions of the tutor having been already de- 
| scribed when speaking on the regulation of muscular 


action, we proceed to the consideration of the more ad- 
vanced stage—namely, the method to be employed with 
a view of leading, by means of the imitative tendency, 
| to the use of various implements. 
| The first step in this important procedure may be 
| accomplished by placing on the table two pieces of 
wood, about the size and shape of ordinary building 


bricks. One of them being handed to the youth, the 
instructor takes the other, and placing it in a certain 
position, requires that the remaining piece shall be 
moved by the pupil so as to correspond with it in si- 
tuation. At first, little or no idea of the intention is 
formed, and some assistance becomes necessary. In @ 
short time, however, an appreciation of the object 
sought is engendered, and the pupil will readily cause 
his portion to assume the various positions of the op- 
posite one. When this is accomplished, an increased 
number should be employed, and the faculty of imita- 
tion cultivated, by arranging one set in a certain order, 
to be followed by the pupil with the other set. Suc- 
ceeding to this exercise, domestic implements may be 
introduced, and their uses taught through the power of 
imitation. Thus, by gradual and progressive steps, in- 
struction in various easy occupations may ultimately 
be inculcated, and the apparently hopeless object ren- 
dered useful and happy by means at once simple and 
applicable. 

From what has been already advanced, the reader 
will perceive that the impressions received by a sound 
infant mind intuitively, require to be communicated by 
artificial means to the idiot. In pursuing those higher 
branches of instruction which prepare him to enter on 
active and useful avocations, the same principle must 
be carefully kept in view. Before the attempt is made 
to instruct the pupil in any handicraft employment, his 
ideas of form, and his capability of describing various 
figures in chalk, must be fully cultivated. This is an 
exercise which usually excites an agreeable impression 
among the pupils, and is accordingly entered on with 
readiness and pleasure. A black board being provided, 
the tutor draws upon it, by means of a rule and chalk, 
a single line; then requires that a similar one shall be 
imitated by each pupil in succession. The first lesson 
is devoted to a perpendicular line, the next to a hori- 
zontal, and the following one to an oblique. 

As soon as the pupil has made each respective line, 
he should be required to utter the word, up, flat, slant, 
according as the line is perpendicular, horizontal, or 
oblique. After this combined exercise of both hands 
has been duly practised, he should be taught to draw a 
straight line without the aid of arule. Then the three 
lines he has been taught being connected at each ex- 
tremity, a triangle becomes represented on the board. 
To familiarise him, or rather to impress him, with a 
just conception of the nature of this picture, place in 
his hand the triangular piece of wood formerly em- 
ployed to impart ideas of form, and encourage him to 
compare it with the figure on the board. By so doing, 
he becomes aware that the lines he has made constitute 
a representation of the substance he holds in his hand. 
A little reflection will convince us that the various 
steps embraced in this simple lesson are of great value 
in creating steadiness and capability of directing the 
hand, in perfecting the conception of form, and in gene- 
rating a power to draw a representation of a simple 
object. 

Whenever some proficiency is attained in drawing 
straight lines, the pupil should be taught to describe a 
curve; first by the aid of the rule, one extremity of 
which being fixed by the thumb, forms an axis, and 
becomes the centre of the circle. Subsequently, the 
hands should be exercised in forming curves without 
the aid of any instrument. After some practice of the 
eye and hand, in proportion to the capacity of the pupil, 
these preliminary exercises in the art of drawing should 
be followed up by efforts to impart the power of repre- 
senting simple objects. This will be effected with the 
greatest ease by presenting the mathematical figures 
shai in wood for imitation, beginning with the tri- 
angle, and passing to the square, circle, oblong, oval, 
&c. In due time, simple implements, with which the 
youth has become familiar, should be held up, that he 
may attempt a rude picture of them. 

Several advantages ensue from this course of tuition. 
The object sought is not to make a painter, but to 
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expand and cultivate the mind, to open out stores of 
improvement and enjoyment by this simplest of lan- 
_guages—the hieroglyphical. It also serves a most use- 
ful purpose in perfecting ideas of shape, and a power of 
imitation which can ultimately be turned to good ac- 
count in manual operations requiring a capacity to cut 
and work out rude materials into useful articles. 

The first instruction in letters is founded on the pre- 
liminary exercise respecting a straight line and curve, 
the various combinations of which form the complete 
alphabet. This important branch of instruction is 
greatly facilitated, and precise ideas respecting the 
symbols of language are created, by first making known 
those letters which consist of simple lines, next the 
circle, and lastly those consisting of a straight line and 
portion of the circle. We may here remark, though 
not forming a part of this portion of instruction, that 
when a consonant is represented, the simple sound 
should be associated with it, not that compound with a 
vowel which is usually employed in ordinary schools. 
This both aids utterance, and prevents confused no- 
tions. 


Most idiots are mute; that is to say, they do not 
utter any intelligible sounds, owing to causes analogous 
to those which impede control over muscular action in 
other parts of the body. The means of cultivating the 
organ of speech consist in producing successive motions 
of the jaw, lips, and tongue. When the faculty of imi- 
tation is developed, and the pupil is able to control the 
muscles of those parts, the object may be easily attained 
if the tutor exhibit the necessary movements. But in 
some cases, both the tendency to follow the actions of 
others, and the power over the vocal apparatus, are so 
imperfect, that it becomes necessary to aid the muscles. 
The jaw should be opened and closed, the lips brought 
into various positions by the use of the fingers, and the 
tongue moved by means of a paper knife. 

When, however, imitation and power of motion are 
more perfect, the mechanical assistance is unnecessary. 
Such exercises as whistling, sucking a ferule, holding a 
small body between the lips, protruding the tongue, and 
moving it in every direction, should be practised. After 
these muscular actions have been many times exercised, 
a simple sound should be uttered by the tutor, and 
repeated till the pupil does the same. When he be- 
comes perfect in uttering simple labials and linguals, 
he should be practised in uttering consecutive syllables. 

The power of arrangement may be taught by placing 
several square and oblong pieces of wood so as to form 
a certain figure, to be imitated by the pupil. As soon 
as some knowledge of letters is communicated, he should 
be taught the sound of two letters combined, and then 
of those which form a word. ‘The instruction in this 
department is greatly facilitated by having the letters 
on separate portions of card, so that they can be selected 
and brought together. ‘The first words formed should 
be substantives of one syllable only, as hat, cap, &c. 
The object should also be presented at the time, so as 
to impress the mind with the power of the letters em- 
| ployed in forming the word. No words should be used 

of which the meaning has not been communicated. 

From substantives proceed to adjectives : show that a 
hat may be white or black; then to verbs: form the 
sentence ‘move the hat,’ and when moving it, point to 
the verb. So with prepositions, place an object in, on, 
under the hat, &c. repeating the respective preposition, 
and showing the word whenever the object is placed in 
these different situations. 

We now approach a most important department of 
tuition; namely, that of moral guidance. Owing to 
| the inherent deficiencies already described, the several 
| actions of idiots, constituting conduct, belong in a great 
measure to that class termed evil. To check this unfor- 
| tunate tendency, and to cultivate the moral sense, so as 
| to engender ideas of duty and improved conduct, form 
the highest office of the tutor. Although certain influ- 
ences about to be described may be said strictly to be- 
long to the class of moral agents, yet it is to be observed 


that every step already taken bears on the same end in || 


a most material degree. The faculties have been cul- 
tivated, knowledge imparted, and an affectionate regard 
for, and obedient reliance on, the tutor is felt. During 


the whole progress of intellectual training, it is vitally | 


important that the moral sense be regarded, and that 
means should be taken to regulate and cultivate it. The 
first object to be accomplished is to prevent the pupil 
from committing any evil act; the next, to direct him 


to a more improved conduct by constant supervision; | 


and lastly, to promote a desire and will to continue such 
conduct when no control is exercised over him. It will 
be perceived that, in training the moral sense, a course 
very similar to that adopted in the regulation of mus- 


cular action is recommended to be pursued; namely, | 


first the prevention of vicious tendencies and habits; 
next, a judicious regulation under control; and lastly, a 


free and unrestrained power, stimulated by due excit- | 


ants. 1} 
In accomplishing this latter and very exalted duty, | 
the pupil should be taught to notice, compare, and | 


judge—in fact, to reason, and then to will. He should 


be made to feel his wants both in food and clothing, and | 


to supply them by fetching the necessary articles from 
a distant part of the establishment. When conducting 
this moral tuition, the first dawning of a better dis- 
position should be carefully looked for, and made avail- 
able when discovered. It is probable that, after the 
perverse propensities have been conquered, and the 
pupil has submitted to direction in a better course, 
some manifestation of a new desire or will may become 
apparent. This, if correct, should be actively encou- 
raged, and other aids sought for to cultivate and gra- 
tify pure tastes and feelings. By these means he will, 


in course of time, be made sensible of many rational | 


enjoyments, the gratification of which can be turned to 
account as rewards for improved conduct. 


Our remarks on the tuition specially adapted to the 


idiotic having already occupied so much space, we are 
unable to dwell at any length on the means applicable 
to those children in whom the development of the men- 
tal faculties has been retarded, owing to the occurrence 


of certain actions of the brain which have supervened | 


after birth. The gymnastic exercises calculated to in- 
vigorate the bodily functions may be safely encouraged, 
but it will be advisable to adopt precautions respecting 
those agents destined to stimulate the brain in a direct 


manner, lest, by an injudicious excitement of a disor- | 
dered organ, additional disturbance arise which it may | 
be difficult to allay. The advice of a medical man | 
should be sought, who, taking into account the cause | 


which has operated in preventing the expansion of the 


mind, will be able to suggest what exercises are likely | 


to prove advantageous, and what prejudicial. 
Something remains to be said respecting the proper- 
ties of the individual required to execute this nice and 
delicate work of tuition. He who is employed in the 
task should possess many amiable qualities. A mild, 
gentle, persuasive, serene, and charitable nature should 
be sought for, but at the same time a weak and yield- 
ing disposition is to be avoided. With much calm self- 


possession should be united an equal share of firmness, | 


consistency, and perseverance. Those endowments of 
temper, address, forbearance, superior judgment, and 
strong determination, constituting a power to command, 
are especially needed ; as well as that ready and decisive 
appliance of just means to every emergency, usually de- 
nominated tact. Considerable play and power of voice, 
gesture, and look, are necessary to fix attention, commu- 
nicate an impression, and enforce obedience. A capa- 


bility to enter with spirit on various games and pas- | 


times, and a facility of expressing emotion, as well as 
a taste for music, are all desirable qualities. 

The power of observation should be studiously ap- 
plied, the peculiarities of each pupil carefully marked, 
and met with that discretion which can alone lead to 
success. j 

We have now traced some of the essential influences 
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TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD. 


Tuts is the name of a boy now ten years of age, who, 
|| if he lives, and continues to enjoy mental and corporeal 
health, will in all probability be one of the most remark- 
|| able men America has ever produced. He is not one of 
|| those ‘ prodigies’ in whom a single faculty is developed 

to a preternatural extent; for his general talent is 
|| nearly as conspicuous as his aptitude for mathematics. 
He has both the will and the power to learn in a very 
|| extraordinary degree, and his success cannot by any 
|| means be ascribed, as in other cases, to the collective 
|| energies of his mind being turned into a single channel. 
He was born at Royalton, Windsor County, Vermont, 
|| on the 6th of January 1836. His father is a farmer, 
|| and a person of considerable intelligence ; and both his 
parents, during the earlier portion of their lives, were 
instructors of youth. From his father he appears to 
| have inherited his passion for mathematical studies, 
and from his mother a nervous temperament, so ex- 
quisite, 

* That one might almost say his body thought.’ 


In his first year he was so delicate, so fragile, that 
perhaps no other mother could have reared him; but 
from the wan unearthly lips of the infant there came 
questions that made the listeners start and thrill by 
their preternatural intelligence. It seemed as if he had 
come into the world with a craving for knowledge, 
which he waited only for the gift of speech to ‘ wreak 
upon expression.’ But it was not till his third year 
that the grand bias of his mind was suspected; nor did 
this fully develop itself till three years after. His pa- 
rents had already amused themselves with his power of 
calculating numbers ; but one day now, as we are told, 
he ‘remarked to his mother, that if he knew how many 
rods it was round his father’s large meadow, he could 
tell the measure in barleycorns. When his father came 
in, she mentioned it to him; and he, knowing the di- 
mensions of the field, made a calculation, and told the 
boy it was 1040 rods; the lad, after a few minutes, gave 
617,760, as the distance in barleycorns, “in his head,” 
as the phrase is.’ 

This was sufficiently remarkable in a child of six years 
of age; but before his eighth year, he had gone to the 
extent of the famous Zerah Colburn’s powers, and had 
answered, in fifteen minutes, all the questions which 
more recently made the reputation of a negro boy, de- 
tecting three mistakes either of the press or the boy. 
But these feats were not achieved—and this is the most 
promising fact in his history—by the kind of intuition 
usually observable in such cases, but by means of study ; 
and it was observed that he improved rapidly by prac- 
tice, and lost proportionately when he neglected the 
cultivation of his powers. At this time he acquired 
from books some knowledge of algebra and geometry, 
and appeared to possess, ‘in addition to the power of 
performing lengthy calculations in his yead, the higher 
power of comprehending and solving abstruse and diffi- 
cult questions in the various branches of mathematics.’ 

He was now attacked by typhus fever; and an inci- 
dent of his illness is related which exhibits at once his 
passion for such studies and the extreme delicacy of his 
hervous temperament. ‘When the alarming crisis of 
his disease had passed, and he was slowly recovering, 

| he pled most affectingly with his mother for Day’s 
| Algebra and his slate. His mother, aWare of his ex- 
| treme nervousness and irritability at the time, thought 
it would be better to gratify than to refuse him, and 
gave him the Algebra and slate. He immediately com- 
menced ing a long t, which extended nearly 


across the slate; but before he could finish it, his little 
hand failed, his pencil dropped, and giving up in despair, 
he burst into tears, and wept long and bitterly.’ After 
his recovery, Hutton’s Mathematics and the Cambridge 
Mathematics were added to his few books, and in the 
winter of 1844-5 he studied hard. In the following 
spring, Dr Chester Dewry, a mathematician well known 
throughout the United States, writes of him thus :— 
‘He is not one of the calculators by instinct, if I may 
use the language, but a real regular reasoner, on correct 
and established principles, taking the easiest and most 
direct course. As he had Hutton’s Mathematics, and 
wanted some logarithms, his father told me he com- 
puted the logarithms from 1 to 60 by the formula given 
by Hutton, which were afterwards found to be the 
same in a table of logarithms for the same number of 
decimals. He is a wonderful boy. His mind seems 
bent on the study of mathematics, and he takes his 
books about with him, that he may study some every 
day. He was also much interested in three lectures on 
chemistry that he attended. He seems very able to 
make a practical application of his knowledge. His 
mind is too active; and when roused in the night, or 
made wakeful by his nervous temperament, it is often 
difficult to arrest the current of his thoughts on some 
interesting calculation. The study of mathematical 
relations seems to be amusement to him.’ 

He was now taken to Hanover, where he saw for the 
first time an extensive collection of books and mathe- 
matical instruments. The sight made the poor nervous 
student wild with excitement ; and when taken away, he 
was drowned in tears. On returning home from a little 
tour, in the course of which he had been introduced to 
various scientific men, and had his library enriched by 
several useful acquisitions, he set about constructing 
an almanac, which was actually put to press in the 
autumn of 1845, having been cast when its author was 
just nine years and a half old. In the following year 
he calculated four different almanac calendars—one for 
Cincinnati, which was published with a portrait; one 
for Philadelphia; one for Boston; and one for his native 
Vermont. ‘ While getting up the Cincinnati one, he 
became much abstracted in his manner, wandered about 
with his head down, talking to himself, &c. as is his 
manner while originating new rules. His father ap- 
proached him, and inquired what he was doing, and 
found that he had originated a new rule for getting 
moon risings and settings, accompanied with a table 
which saves full one-fourth of the work in casting 
moon risings. This rule, with a number of others 
for calculating eclipses, is preserved with his manu- 
script almanacs in the library of Harvard University.’ 
This almanac was placed upon a par by scientific men 
with the works’ of mathematicians of mature years; 
and the wonderful boy, who saw two editions of his 
book sold almost immediately—one of 7000, and one of 
17,000 copies— became at once a public character. 

* Not satisfied,’ says the Rev. H. W. Adams of him 
at this time, ‘ with the old, circuitous processes of 
demonstration, and impatient of delay, young Safford 
is constantly evolving new rules for abridging his work. 
He has found a new rule by which to calculate eclipses, 
hitherto unknown, so far as I know, to any mathema- 
tician. He told me it would shorten the work nearly 
one-third. When finding this rule, for two or three 
days he seemed to be in a sort of trance. One morning 
very early he came rushing down stairs, not stopping 
to dress himself, poured on to his slate a stream of 
figures, and soon cried out, in the wildness of his joy, 
“Oh, father, I have got it—I have got it! It comes 
—it comes!”’ 

We now proceed to give the results of a regular exa- 
mination of the boy, in which the questions were pre- 
pared beforehand by a skilful mathematician, with the 
view of testing his powers to the uttermost. 

‘I went, firmly expecting to be able to confound him, 
as I had previously prepared myself with various pro- 
blems for his solution. I did not suppose it possible for 
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a boy of ten years only to be able to play, as with a top, 
with all the higher branches of mathematics. But in 
this I was disappointed. Here follow some of the ques- 
tions I put to him, and his answers. I said, “Can you 
tell me how many seconds old I was last March, the 
12th day, when I was twenty-seven years old?” He re- 
plied instantly, “ 85,255,200.” Then said I, “ The hour 
and minute hands of a clock are exactly together at 12 
o'clock: when are they next together?” Said he, as 
quick as thought, “1h. 55-11 m.” And here I will 
remark, that I had only to read the sum to him once. 
He did not care to see it, but only to hear it announced 
once, no matter how long. Let this fact be remembered 
in connection with some of the long and blind sums I 
shall hereafter name, and see if it does not show his 
amazing power of conception and comprehension. Also, 
he would perform the sums mentally, and also on a slate, 
working by the briefest and strictest rules, and hurrying 
on to the answer with a rapidity outstripping all capa- 
city to keep up with him. The next sum I gave him 
was this: “A man and his wife usually drank out a cask 
of beer in twelve days; but when the man was from 
home, it lasted the woman thirty days. How many days 
would the man alone be drinking it?” He whirled 
about, rolled up his eyes, and replied at once, “20 
days.” Then said I, “ What number is that which, being 
divided by the product of ‘its digits, the quotient is 
three; and if 18 be added, the digits will be inverted?” 
He flew out of his chair, whirled round, rolled up his 
wild flashing eyes, and said in about a minute, “ 24.” 
Then said I, “'T'wo persons, A and B, departed from dif- 
ferent places at the same time, and travelled towards 
each other. On meeting, it appeared that A had tra- 
velled 18 miles more than B, and that A could have 
gone B’s journey in 15} days, but B would have been 
28 days in performing A’s journey. How far did each 
travel?” He flew round the room, round the chairs, 
writhing his little body as if in agony, and in about a 
minute sprung up to me, and said, “A travelled 72 
miles, and B 54 miles—didn’t they? Yes.” Then said 


I, “What two numbers are those whose sum, multiplied 
by the greater, is equal to 77, and whose difference, 


multiplied by the less, is equal to 12?” He again shot 
out of his chair like an arrow, flew about the room, his 
eyes wildly rolling in their sockets, and in about a 
minute said, “4 and 7.” “Well,” said I, “the sum of two 
numbers is 8, and the sum of their cubes 152, What 
are the numbers?” Said he instantly, “3 and 5.” Now, 
in regard to these sums, they are the hardest in Davies’s 
Algebra. 

*I took him into the mensuration of solids. Said I, 
“What is the entire surface of a regular pyramid, whose 
slant height is 17 feet, and the base a pentagon, of which 
each side is 33.5 feet?” In about twe minutes, after 
amplifying round the room, as his custom is, he replied, 
“ 3354.5558.” “How did you do it?” said I. He an- 
swered, “ Multiply 33.5 by 5, and that product by 8.5, 
and add this product to the product obtained by squar- 
ing 33.5, and multiplying the square by the tabular area 
taken from the table corresponding to a pentagon.” On 
looking at this process, it is strictly scientific. Add to 
this the fact, that I was examining him on different 
branches of mathematics requiring the application of 
different rules, and that he went from one sum to an- 
other with rapidity, performing the work in his mind 
when asked, and the wonder is still greater. Then I 
desired him to find the surface of a sphere. ‘ Hence,” 
said I, “required the area of the surface of the earth, its 
diameter being 7921 miles?” He replied as quick as 
thought, “ 197,111,024 square miles.” To do it, he had 
to square 7921, and multiply the product by 3.1416. 
Then I wished him to give me the solidity of a sphere ; 
therefore, said I, “ What is the solidity of the earth, the 
mean diameter being 7918.7 miles?” He writhed about, 
flew rapidly about the room, flashed his eyes, and in 
about a minute said, * 259,992,792,083.” To do this, he 
multiplied the cube of 7918.7 by 5236. I believe he 
used a few figures in doing this sum, but it was unneces- 


sary, as he performed a much larger one in his mind, as 
I shall soon show. I then asked him to give me the || 
cube root of 3,723,875. He replied quicker than I could 
write it, and that mentally, “155—is it not? Yes.” | 
Then said I, “ What is the cube root of 5,177,717?” Said 
he, “173.” “ Of 7,880,599?” He instantly said, “199.” 
These roots he gave, calculated wholly in his mind, as 
quick as you could count one. I then asked his parents | 
if I might give him a hard sum to perform mentally, 
They said they did not wish to tax his mind too much, | 
nor often to its full capacity, but were quite willing to 
let me try him once. Then said I, “ Multiply, in your | 
head, 365,365,365,365,365 by 365,365,365,365,365,365 !” 
He flew round the room like a top, pulled his pantaloons 
over the top of his boots, bit his hand, rolled his eyes in 
their sockets, sometimes smiling and talking, and then | 
seeming to be in agony, until, in not more than one | 
minute, said he, “ 133,491,850,208,566,925,016,658,299, 
941,583,225!” The boy’s father, Rev. C. N. Smith, 
and myself, had each a pencil and slate to take down 
the answer, and he gave it to us in periods of three 
figures each, as fast as it was possible for us to write 
them. And what was still more wonderful, he began 
to multiply at the left hand, and to bring out the answer 
from left to right, giving first “ 133,491,” &c. Here, 
confounded above measure, I gave up the examination. 
The boy looked pale, and said he was tired. He said it | 
was the largest sum he had ever done!’ 

Well, indeed, may the poor child have looked pale, 
after a three hours’ examination like this! Such expe- 
riments resemble certain animal murders, in which the 
victim is tortured to death for the gratification of scien- 
tific curiosity. It is no wonder that young Safford has 
been pronounced to be ‘ fore- doomed.’ But more merci- 
ful inquirers have given a — different account of the 
relative working of his mind and body. They deny 
any distortion of features, any clouding of the brow, 
any diminution of the cheerful brightness of his boyish 
eye. They tell us that he walks with a free step round 
the room, threading his way behind chairs, gliding into 
corners, and looking up at the questioner as he passes 
with a smile, apparently no more fatigued than a boy 
with his usual play. It would seem clear from this 
that if he is fore-doomed, it is not by nature, but by 
man. But the frail constitution, the delicate health, 
the small limbs, the brilliant eyes, the pallid counte- 
nance, are not necessarily indications of early death; 
and there are circumstances in the case before us which 
give every hope that, if the boy only receives fair-play, 
he may live long enough to obtain a permanent place in 
the constellation of science, instead of passing away, as 
some anticipate, like the meteor of a moment. One of 
these circumstances is what appears to us to be the 
curious and interesting fact, that in him the intellec- 
tual does not require to draw upon the physical man for 
aid in extraordinary emergencies. In ordinary cases, 
when the feats, as in the present, are not performed by 
intuition, but are the result of previous study, the cal- 
culator or reasoner suspends, so far as he can, the 
exercise of those faculties that are applied to the uses of 
the body: he abstracts his senses from external objects, 
and appears either to exact from them some mysterious 
aid within, or at least to require a strict neutrality. 
With the Vermont boy, on the contrary, the external 
perceptions seem to quicken in the mental excitement. 
The exercise of his body goes on at the same moment 
with the exercise of his mind; and if he is engaged in 
any ordinary employment at the time, instead of sus- 
pending it, he redoubles his energy. ‘This affords a 
hope that in his case the mind may not be worked in 
any fatal disproportion. 

The value of that mind may be collected from the 
following statements by Mr Adams, the gentleman who | 
tested its powefs so rigorously. 

‘ But young Safford’s strength does not lie wholly in 
the mathematics. He has a sort of mental absorption. | 
His infant mind drinks in knowledge as the sponge 
does water. » botany, philosophy, geography, | 
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and history, are his sport. It does not make much 
| difference what question you ask him, he answers very 
| readily. I spoke to him of some of the recent dis- 
|| coveries in chemistry. He understood them. I spoke 
| to him of the solidification of carbonic acid gas, by Pro- 
|| fessor Johnston of the Wesleyan University. He said 
|| he understood it. Here his eyes flashed fire, and he 
began to explain the process. 
|| ‘His memory, too, is very retentive. He has pored 
|| over <~yF Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences so 
|| much, that I seriously doubt whether there can be a 
question asked him, drawn from either of those im- 
|| mense volumes, that he will not answer instantly. I 
|| saw the volumes, and also noticed he had left his marks 
on almost every page. I asked to see his mathematical 
works. He sprung into his study and produced me 
|| Greenleaf’s Arithmetic, Perkins’s Algebra, Playfair’s 
| Euclid, Pike’s Arithmetic, Davies’s Algebra, Hutton’s 
|| Mathematics, Flint’s Surveying, the Cambridge Mathe- 
matics, Gummere’s Astronomy, and several nautical 
almanacs. I asked him if he had mastered them all. 
He replied that he had. And an examination of him, 
| for the space of three hours, convinced me that he had; 
| and not only so, but that he had far outstripped them. 
| His knowledge is not intuitive. He is a pure and pro- 
|| found reasoner.’ 
What to do with this remarkable boy was the ques- 
tion. A neighbouring bank offered him a thousand 
|| dollars a year to enact the part of a machine for calcu- 
|| lating interest. Another admirer of genius, equally 
|| disposed to turn the penny by it, advised his father to 
carry him about the country as a show; in the hope, 
no doubt, that his intellectual greatness might stand as 
|| well in the market as the physical littleness of General 
Tom Thumb. If this plan had been carried into effect, 
| we should have had him in England no doubt; when, 
|| of course, her Majesty and her principal nobility would 
have treated him with at least the distinction they 
lavished, so honourably to themselves and to the cha- 
racter of the British court, upon the dwarf! Some 
thought that he should be lavishly supplied with books, 
and his genius left undisturbed to itself; while others 
contended that he ought to have the benefit of a public 
education, superintended by men eminent for their ac- 
quirements. ‘This last opinion, we are happy to say, 
was adopted by his father; who, on the invitation of 
the Harvard University, removed to Cambridge with 
his family, where about this time last year Truman 
Henry Safford was placed under the charge of Principal 
|| Everett and Professor Pierce. 
The above is compiled, so far as the facts are con- 
cerned, from a long article in a Boston (American) paper, 
| called the ‘ Christian Alliance and Family Visitor.’ 


THE PRIVATEERS. 


|| Iv order to recollect the last shots fired in the European 
|| battle-field of this country, a man must now be well 
| up in middle age. The young know nothing of arms but 
| from history; and they can hardly persuade themselves 
| that the most pacific old man in England, is the same 
| Iron Duke who commanded at Waterloo before they 
| came into the world. The trade of soldiering has no 
| longer any necessary connection with fighting. Its 
| duties are merely the drill and parade, and the wear- 
| ing of gay clothes. And although the officers, in their 
| different grades, are hardly so well paid as merchants’ 
|| clerks, still there is always a sufficient number found 
|| for so easy and amiable a service. It is true they have 
a chance of being drafted, at some time or other, to the 
|| farther East, several thousand miles away; but they 
|| know very well that in India they will meet with no 
such equal enemies as were formerly grappled with in 
Europe, while in China, it is a mere amusement to 
bring down the baldheaded Celestials—in fact, a human 
ue, 


Under such circumstances, we look back upon 
as one of the interesting or terrible things of the past; 


and although somewhat sick of the details of its bloody 
struggles, from their having been so frequently ob- 
truded upon our notice, we regard the composition of 
its materials and character as legitimate objects of lite- 
rary curiosity. One of the strangest departments of 
such a subject is the Privateering system; and we now 
proceed to offer some illustrations of a class of belli- 
gerents who have not as yet received due attention 
either from history or romance. This we shall do by 
means of a couple of individual portraits—one French, 
and one English—which may be taken as exhibiting, 
though of course in higher relief than usual, the general 
features of the tribe. 

As for the system itself, it is a relic of the barbarism 
of the middle ages, organised and legalised by the folly 
or depravity of modern governments. It is the piracy 
of the northern barbarians and eastern infidels sanc- 
tioned by letters of marque—a document which affects 
to give the right of reprisal, but, in reality, invests the 
desperadoes of the country with the privilege to rob and 
murder. This sort of commission did not come gene- 
rally into fashion till the end of the sixteenth century ; 
but once fairly afloat, the privateers continued to main- 
tain their flag in time of war, in spite of the bursts of 
indignation which their excesses called forth from the 
neutral nations. Various attempts were made to bring 
them under legal restraint; but to impose any control 
but that of force upon called into action by 
such sordid motives was impossible. Sometimes the 
Channel between France and England was swept so 
clean by the sea guerillas of the two nations, that the 
poor privateers must have starved if they had not 
turned their arms against neutrals. In 1758, a ship 
belonging to Holland (with which country we were 
then at peace), having on board the Spanish ambas- 
sador on his way to Denmark, was boarded by three 
different squadrons of privateers, and plundered even 
of his excellency’s baggage. A little hanging was had 
recourse to on this occasion; and in the following year, 
the nuisance still continuing unabated, great numbers 
of the privateers, as they were taken and brought into 
the English ports from time to time, were consigned to 
the gallows. The neglect of our internal police added 
to the disorders of the period; and the result, as we are 
informed by historians, was, that an ingredient of savage 
ferocity mingled in the national character. 

Forty years later—in the first year or two of the 
present century—when the war raged bitterly between 
France and England, tke career of two adventurers 
commenced, one on either side of the Channel, who 
were destined to exercise some influence on the fortunes 
of each other. 

Jéréme Harbour resided in a little sea-port on the 
coast of Brittany—that is, when he was on shore; for 
although now only twenty-four years of age, he had 
been fourteen years a sailor, man and boy. He was 
little, fat, fair, with short arms and round shoulders. 
His face was the reverse of long; but his small nose, 
small mouth, and small blue eyes, were lost in its width. 
He was, in fact, anything but the pirate of poetry or 
romance in form ; and in other respects he had nothing 
to distinguish him from the commonest of common 
sailors, except his genius for sea robbery. When in his 
twenty-fourth year, his uncle, a weaver at Vannes, left 
him 20,000 francs—a large fortune either in Normandy 
or Brittany ; and after twelve months’ cogitations, as- 
sisted by as much brandy as would have gone well-nigh 
to float a letter of marque, he determined to invest his 
money in the purchase of a vessel, and go a privateering. 

To present little surface; to take hold of the water 
by length rather than breadth ; to keep the sea in any 
weather ; and to be able to run close in-shore at almost 
any depth—these were Jéréme’s requirements in a 
ship. And all these and more he found in a long, low, 
narrow schooner, which, notwithstanding, he cut down 
still farther ; shaving her off almost to the water’s edge, 
so that she ran constantly between two seas—one below 
her keel, and the other above her always wet deck. 
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This vessel he rigged with a single sail of enormous 
proportions, with the weight of which the long, low, 
narrow craft rocked like a cradle, even in the harbour. 
The astounded spectators called her La Grenouille, as 
signifying that she would soon seek her proper place at 
the bottom. ‘ Be it so,’ said her owner; and presently 
the figure-head of a frog, splendidly painted in green 
and gold, appeared at the bow. Jérome himself was 
from that day called Captain Grenouille, and in the 
course of a few years was known on the shores of the 
Channel by no other name. 

His commission, in the meantime, had arrived; and 
all being ready, he filled his tarry hat with six-franc 
pieces, and stirring them up as he walked with his 
tarry hand, so as to make them discourse most eloquent 
music, he went from tavern to tavern to find a crew. 
The guests crowded round him at the enticing sound. 

‘Who is for the Grenouille?’ said he; ‘ she sails 
this afternoon.’ 

* I—I—I!’ cried they with one voice. 

* Avast, brothers! Who are you with the game leg?’ 

‘I have only a little coolness with the government 
just now.’ 

* You are a deserter?’ 

* Yes, Captain Grenouille.’ 

* Nothing more?’ 

* Nothing more at present.’ 

* There are forty francs ; ship yourself at once. And 
you with the plaster on your eye?’ 
— police are such ugly fellows, I hate to look at 
them.’ 


* You are an escaped prisoner ?’ 

* Yes, captain.’ 

* You belong to the Grenouille. And you with the 
down-look 

*I was in the purser’s department of a government 
ship, and the rascalseaccused me’—— 

* We shall hear the story again. You are now in the 
urser’s department of the Grenouille; but mind this, 
rother, that the first cipher you turn into a nine by 

putting a tail to it, I shall take off your head from your 
shoulders, and so make a cipher of you !’ 

This arithmetical sally was received with a roar of 
laughter which made the glasses jingle; and, in fine, by 
the time Captain Grenouille had made the tour of the 
taverns, a crew was collected which comprised the 
choicest ruffianism of the place. 

That afternoon the whole population ran along the 
rocks to see the Grenouille leave the harbour. The 
sight was worth the trouble; for as she got out into 
rough water, she appeared to pass between two seas, 
like a weaver’s shuttle between the threads. Nothing 
was visible but the mighty sail flinging its gigantic 
shadow upon the water, and the legs of the crew, who 
were squatted listlessly at the port-holes, leaning their 
chins on the breeches of the guns, and smoking with 
imperturbable gravity. The next afternoon the Gre- 
nouille returned into the harbour, towing after her an 
English brig loaded with sugar and tobacco. 

But we have no intention to record the battles, vic- 
tories, repulses, flights, and escapes of the Grenouille. 
Such narratives have now become nauseous, from the 
frequency of their appearance, and the change that has 
taken place in the taste of the public. Suffice it to say, 
that the vessel became the terror of the Channel; and 
her captain, notwithstanding his awkward build and 
low-breeding, the very Roland of privateers. It may 
be matter of surprise that a little fat man, with a bullet- 
head and a great stomacli, should have acquired and 
retained so perfect a command as was necessary for 
the success of the letter of marque over the most despe- 
rate crew that ever floated on blue water; but Captain 
Grenouille had such ways of persuasion as no human 
being could withstand. When he ordered, implicit and 
instantaneous obedience was necessary: but not because 
he spoke louder than usual, to un- 
gentlemanly enticements as ing recusants down 
ith a handepike: far from it. If a voice or a hand was 


raised beyond the desirable pitch, he invited the indis. 
creet individual to his cabin, and pouring out for him 
glass of rum from his oldest bottle, addressed him in 
some such terms as these :—‘ Now do, brother, I beg | 
of you, treat me with a little more kindness. I am ag 
true a comrade as ever a fellow had, and even now, s0 | 
far from being angry, you see I am as mild as a lamb, 
But my dear friend, don’t do so again; for it would 
compel me—you know it would, old chap—it would | 
reduce me to the really unpleasant necessity of blowing 
out your brains with this pistol. There, it is all ami- 
cably understood between us; and now, take another 
glass of rum—it is real good stuff—and jump up to 
your work again like a rigger!’ This remonstrance 
never failed of its effect; and for the simple reason, 
that every man on board knew that Captain Grenouille 
would do what he said— seeing as how’ he had already 
done it more than once. 

Captain Grenouille was widely different from his 
crew, and from most other seamen, in one remarkable 
particular. He was no niggard of his money, and yet 
no spendthrift. He was devoutly attached to the sea, 
but at the same time had a passionate desire to be a 
landed proprietor. He was, in short, a Norman as well 
as a rover; and he garnered up from time to time the 
produce of his lawful piracy in fields, and barns, and 
cows, and cider-mills. An economist privateer must 
needs be a terrible phenomenon, and Captain Grenouille 
was this phenomenon. 

But Captain Grenouille was not alone in his glory. 
He had a rival from the other side of the Channel who 
was as distinguished a scoundrel as himself. The real 
name of this worthy, we regret to say, is not on record; 
but his soubriquet was Beggar—Captain Beggar—and 
the vessel he commanded was a schooner called the 
Hunger. Among his crew were some regularly-bred sea- | 
men; but the greater number were smugglers, thieves, | 
ruined gamesters, and bankrupts—the miscellaneous 
vagabonds, in short, who, in this amphibious country, | 
take to the water by instinct when the land becomes | 
too hot to hold them. Captain Beggar himself had been | 
bred to the law, and is even said to have practised as a 
barrister; and his early studies were of great benefit to | 
him in sundry predicaments arising in his new profes- 
sion. He was a little young man, like the French pri- 
vateer; but, unlike him, was thin and pale. In action | 
he sustained himself with gin, as Napoleon did with 
snuff; but as the liquid fire burned in his entrails, it | 
served only to sharpen his intellect, while externally it | 
gave him a phantom-like appearance that terrified his | 
very crew. When all was over, his excitement suddenly | 
evaporated; and the poor little wretch dropped upon | 
the deck, a mere lifeless rag soaked in spirits, and was | 
carried off to his hammock. 

These two great rivals met for the first time off Cape | 
la Hogue, and in circumstances of some interest. ‘The | 
English privateer was in chase of a French brig loaded 
to the gunwale, and stretching in desperation under a 
cloud of canvas for Cherbourg. But the efforts of the 
latter were vain; for it was Hunger that was after her, | 
and the importunate Beggar would not be denied. She 
was just about to surrender as the guns of her pursuer | 
thundered quicker and quicker over the abyss, when | 
suddenly the desert circle of water, which was their 

field of strife, opened at another point of the horizon, 

about three leagues distant, and there entered upon 

the arena two other vessels. One of these fled, and 

the other pursued, and the sound of their distant can- 

nonade came sullen and subdued over the deep. They 

were of course French and English; and Captain Beg- | 
gar had here an opportunity of saving a countryman | 
and destroying anenemy. But the privateers, even in | 
the construction of the law, were afloat on their own | 
account; they were under no legal constraint to inter- 
fere;* and even after the strangers proved to be an | 


* This is proved by the division of spoil ; which, in the case of 


government prize, was shared in by any government shi 
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English argosy in the very clutches of the Grenouille, 
| Captain Beggar looked with his hungry eyes at the 
heavy French brig, teeming with spoil, and stood irre- 
| solute. 
| Desiring to learn the enemy’s intention, he at length 
| put his ship about, and made a sweep round, as if with 
|| the view of examining the new-comers from a different 
quarter. This manoeuvre was exactly imitated by Cap- 
| tain Grenouille; and by and by the two privateers were 
| jn a line in which, if far enough produced, they must 
|| have met. As they came nearer and nearer, they both 
cleared for action; but even when greatly within cannon 
range, not a gun spoke their counsel. When at length 
they might have fought with pistols, a small boat was 
seen putting off from the Grenouille ; and Captain Beg- 
gar, leaping instantly into his yawl, went out to meet 
her, as in politeness bound, half way. The two cap- 
| tains saluted each other as their boats came alongside. 
| What are we to be about?’ said Captain Grenouille. 

‘Don’t know,’ replied Captain Beggar. 

‘If I take you, what shall I do with your rascally 
crew, that are not worth a five-franc piece ?’ 

‘And if I take you, what shall I make of yours, for 
the whole boiling of whom I would not give a herring ?’ 

‘Then I should lose yonder three-masted prize.’ 

| ‘And I yonder brig, with a cargo that seems burst- 
| ing out of her hatches for very richness.’ 

‘Suppose we each go about our own business ?’ 

‘Done.’ 

‘Done.’ 

‘Shall we do a little more, Captain Frog?’ 

‘Say away, Captain Beggar.’ 

‘Well, there are ten ships of ours which will pay me 
athousand pounds a piece, if I bring them safely through 
the Channel. Will you let them alone? One good turn, 
you know’—— 

‘Of course. Here is a list I happen to have in my 
pocket of ten customers of the same sort. Give me 
yours. Is it agreed ?’ 

‘ Agreed ;’ and the two captains, first shaking hands, 
and then pulling off hats, returned to their own ships, 

| and bore away for opposite points of the horizon. 

The paction was honourably kept. Gold became a 
drug among the privateers, who could hardly contrive 
to spend it fast enough to prevent its accumulation ; 
and Captain Grenouille, who still held to his crotchet of 

| investment, was at length so great a landed proprietor, 
that he had serious thoughts of giving up the sea, 
except a cruise against the English now and then for 
amusement. 
| One day, when this idea was passing through his 
mind, and with the greater force, that he had been 
| scouring the Channel for a week without falling in with 
anything worth his attention, a promising object was 
seen on the verge of the leeward horizon. It proved to 
be a large, dusky, awkward ship, which lay upon the 
| water like an island; and the heart of Captain Gre- 
|| nouille was glad within him, as he noted her unwieldy 
|| bulk, her peaceful build, and fat bloated appearance. 
| Athousand jibes passed from mouth to mouth on the 
| privateer’s deck, as they set their vessel, with her 
| gigantic sail, large before the wind, and trundled down 
| upon the stranger, rolling from side to side, now over, 
| -and now under the waves, like a porpoise gambolling 
| after a shoal of herrings. They likened the huge mer- 
| chantman to a sleeping whale, whose blubber they 
|| would have under hatches in no time; and then they 
described her as an overgrown turtle, which they would 
|| cut up and devour for dinner. The object of their 
|, jocularity, in the meantime, as if confiding in her vast- 
|| ness, took no notice of their approach; and Captain 
l Grenouille, as he neared her, threw his ship up in the 
i] 
i| 
| chanced to be within sight, it being supposed that it was their in- 


| tention, as it was their business, to lend a hand. The privateers, 
| On the contrary, whose business was their own interest, received 


wind, that he might not damage his green and gold 
frog against the senseless sides of the leviathan. 

*I see nothing on deck, said Captain Grenouille, 
when they were within a stone’s-cast, ‘ but a dog, and 
a man in a cotton nightcap. Ahoy!’ bellowed he 
through his speaking-trumpet, ‘which of you two is 
the captain ?’ 

‘Tis I,’ replied the man in the cotton nightcap— I— 
Captain Beggar!’—and at the word, a discharge of 
musketry swept the decks of the French privateer as 
with a besom. Captain Grenouille, like most of his 
comrades, was laid prostrate; and when he next opened 
his eyes, he found himself in the prison of Plymouth. 

He was one of the ten Frenchmen who effected an 
escape famous in the annals of ingenuity and daring. 
Without the assistance of a single instrument of any 
kind, wood or iron, they excavated a tunnel from their 
dungeon, eighty feet long, and four feet wide, carrying 
away the rubbish in their pockets, and spreading it over 
the surface of a court where they were permitted to walk 
twice a day. The task, however, was not a brief one; 
and when Captain Grenouille at length revisited his 
Norman farms, the harvest had been gathered three 
times during his absence. 

He was wealthy ; his estate was flourishing; and his 
friends urged him to marry, and subside quietly into a 
great proprietor. But Captain Grenouille had an ac- 
count to settle, which was his thought by day and his 
dream by night. Captain Beggar must be paid to the 
last farthing !—he must be rewarded with interest upon 
interest: this was the only condition upon which he 
could rest. After a glance over his farms, anda second 
at the lady recommended for promotion as Madame 
Grenouille, he set himself to look out for a vessel which 
should rival his lost beauty. All was ready towards 
the end of January 1814; and for no other reason than 
that all was ready, he set sail in quest of his enemy, in 
the midst of what was little less than a gale of wind. 

By and by it was quite a gale of wind; and at the tail 
of the storm there descended so thick a fog upon the 
Channel, that Captain Grenouille, by this time dismasted 
and water-logged, found himself driving about, the sport 
of the winds and waves, without the possibility of ascer- 
taining his bearings, or even knowing whether they 
were close to the land, or had a dozen miles of sea-room, 
It was intensely cold, and the air was so thick, that 
they seemed to breathe sponge. All day they could 
only just recognise one another’s faces; but as the night 
fell down in darkness and horror, even this last com- 
fort was withdrawn. The strain of the ship’s timbers 
was so great, that there was the strongest possibility of 
her going to pieces; without the agency of anything 
harder than water; but at two hours after midnight a 
sudden shock was felt, and after some wild convulsions, 
the groaning vessel seemed to be settling down in deep 
water. 

* Out with the long-boat!’ roared Captain Grenouille 
through his trumpet, and the order was not given a 
moment too soon; for the ship, after a furious plunge, 
went down like a stone, very nearly sucking boat and 
men with her into the abyss. The proximate cause of 
the catastrophe had become obvious as the long-boat 
was leaving her side; for in addition to their own crew, 
numbering nine men, eleven strangers tumbled in in 
the dark. It was a case of collision. Both vessels, being 
near their last hour at anyrate, perished in the shock ; 
and both crews saved themselves in the same boat. 

Captain Grenouille, who had been the last man to 
quit his ship, threw himself down sulky and silent in 
the bottom of the boat; leaving the task of baling to 
the rest, who had some difficulty in keeping her afloat. 
Not a word was exchanged among that sullen crew till 
the gray light of the dawn broke upon the sea, showing 
that the fog had cleared. Captain Grenouille, who had 
sank into a doze, opened his eyes, then shut them 
again; then rubbed them very hard, opened them once 
more, and stared right forward. But he had not rubbed 
out the phantom which haunted him, and which he at 
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first supposed to be the fragment of a dream; and when 
he recognised Captain Beggar in lith and limb sitting 
quietly on a beam before him, he sprang up with a 
shout, and catching an axe from one of his men, rushed 
upon his enemy. 

But the ten English sailors were up as promptly in 
defence of their captain; every right hand on board 
was in the air; and e bunch of fingers grasped a 
cutlass. The two leaders, however, accustomed to think 
in the midst of peril, soon came to their bearings. 

*Good morning, Captain Grenouille,’ said he of the 

Hunger. Captain Grenouille growled. 

* Have you any biscuit?’ persisted the English pri- 

vateer. 


* We have nothing,’ replied Captain Grenonille. 

* We could offer you as much ourselves,’ said Captain 
Beggar ; ‘ but since we cannot eat, let us go to council. 
We are now between Guernsey and Cherbourg—that is, 
between England and France; but nearer the former. 
It is clear to me, therefore, that we must steer for 
Guernsey.’ 

‘It is clear to you that I must still be a prisoner in 
England! ‘To the east, say I—for France!’ 

* Where I shall be your prisoner. Is it not so?’ 

* Exactly.’ 

* But I have two men more than you, and that turns 
the scale.’ 


‘We shall see;’ and the Frenchmen ranged them- 
selves in the bows, while the English, under their cap- 
tain, kept the stern. Appearances threatened a bloody 
struggle; but at that moment a large ship was seen 
emerging from the haze, and presently the report of a 
heavy gun boomed along the water. 

‘She is French!’ cried Grenouille ; ‘ you will dance, 

n 

‘She is English,’ replied Beggar ; ‘ you will return to 
Plymouth, captain!’ But she was neither one nor 
other, for the next moment the Dutch flag rolled out 
upon the breeze. 


* Are we your pri or you ours?’ shouted the 


prisoners, 
_ two privateers to the Dutchman with their customary 


audacity. 

‘ Neither,’ replied he : ‘ Napoleon has ceased to reign, 
and all the world is at peace.’ 

‘Give us your hand!’ said Captain Beggar. 

‘There it is,’ replied Captain Grenouille. ‘I wish 
that Dutchman had not been in such a confounded 
hurry with his news, that I might have taught you to 
dance, brother: but since we are at peace, why, we are 
—there is no help for it!’ 

Who would promote a state of things which could 
resuscitate the Grenouille and Beggar school of mis- 
creants ? 


THE RUNAWAY SLAVE 


[We copy the following simple sketch, on an exciting subject, 
from a very small work— Sparks from the Anvil,’ by Elihu Bur- 
ritt.] 


To one born and bred in New England, the sentiment must 
be inevitable, that it is a ‘free country.’ The language of 
every-day life teems with that capital idea. It is the first 
idea that infancy is taught, and the last one forgotten b 
old age. Freedom, Liberty, Free Institutions, Free Soil, 
&e. are terms of costly water in the jewellery of our pa- 
triotism. 

How pleasant it is to think—be it true or false—that 
cold, hard-soiled, pure-skyed New England is indeed a 
free land! that in her long struggle for freedom, she ex- 
panged from her soil ev crimson spot, every linea- 
ment of human slavery, and severed every ligament that 
connected her with that inhuman institution! And so we 
thought. We got out of our cradle with that idea. It 
was in our when we looked up at the blue sky, 
and listened to the little merry birds that were swimming 
in its bosom. It was in our heart like thoughts of music 
when the spring winds came, and spring voices twittered 
in the tree tops; when the swallow, the lark, and all 


the summer birds sang for joy, and the meadow stream | 
chimed in its silvery treble, deftly singing to the daisies, | 
When everything was alive with the rapture of freedom, | 
we thought, among other bright and boyish vagaries, that || 
this land was 
a snow fort, or || 
have done anything of the kind by way of sport. And we | 
were told that it was free. Old men wm Be wore queues, and 
hobbled about on crutches, came and sat by our father’s | 
fireside, and showed great scars on their flesh, and told 
much to nrake free. And on a | 
ot summer day of every year, the people stuck up a lon 
pole in the middle of the village green ; and they tied rf 
the top a large piece of striped cloth; and they rung the | 
bell in the steeple ; and they shot off a hollow log of cast- 
iron; and the hills and woods trembled at the noise, and 
father said, and everybody said, it was because this land 
was free. It was our boyhood’s thought, and of all our | 
young fancies, we loved it best ; for there was an element 
of religion in it. We have clung fondly to the patriotic 
illusion, and should have hugged it to our bosom through 
life, but for an incident that suddenly broke up the 


am. 

While meditating one Sabbath evening, a few weeks ago, 
= the blessings of this free, gospel land, and on the 
liberty wherewith God here sets his children free, a neigh- 
bour opened the door, and whispered cautiously in our ear 
that a young sable fugitive from slavery had knocked at 
his door, and he had given him a place by his fire. ‘A 
slave in New England!’ exclaimed we, as we took down 
our hat; ‘is it possible that slaves can breathe here, and 
not be free!’ | 

There were many of us that gathered around that young | 
man, and few of us all had ever seen a slave. There were 
mothers in the group that had sons of the same age as that 
of the boy, and tears came into their eyes when he spoke 
of his widowed slave mother; and there were young sis- 
ters, with Sunday school-books in their hands, that sur- 
rounded him, and looked in his face with strange and tear- 
ful earnestness, as he spoke of the sister he had left in 
bondage. He had been ‘ hunted like a partridge upon the 
mountains,’ and his voice trembled as he spoke. His pur- 
suers had tracked him from one place to another—they 
were even now hard at his heels ; his feet were bruised and 
swollen from the chase; he was faint and weary, and he 
looked around upon us imploringly for protection. Starting 
at every sound from without, he told, with a tremulous 
voice, the story of his captivity and recapture ; for thrice 
had he fled from slavery, and twice had he been delivered 
up to his pursuers. He was chequered over with the marks 
of the scourge; for his master had prescribed a hundred 
lashes to cure him of his passion for freedom. A worse 
fate awaited him if he failed in his third attempt to be 
free ; and he walked to the window, and softly asked the 
nearest way to Canada. ‘Canada and Heaven,’ he said, 
‘were the only two places that the slave sighed for,’ and 
he tied up his clouted shoes to go. He laid his hand on 
the latch, and his eyes asked if he might go. We knew 
what was in his heart, and he what was in our own, when 
the children came near and asked their parents why the 
negro boy might not live in Massachusets, and why he 
should go so far to finda home. And we looked in each 
other’s faces, and said not a word, for our hearts were 
troubled at their questions, 

Some one asked for ‘the bond,’ and it was read ; and 
there, among great swelling words about liberty, we found 
it written that there was not an acre nor an inch of ground 
within the limits of the great American republic which 
was not mortgaged to slavery. And when the reader came 
to that ge in the bond, his voice fell, lest the children 
should hear it, and ask more questions. He passed the 
instrument around, and we saw it written—‘ too fairly 
writ ’—that there was not a foot of soil in New England— 
not a spot consecrated to learning, liberty, or religion—not 
a square inch on Bunker Hill, or any other hill, nor cleft, 
or crag, or cavern in her mountain sides, nor nook in her 
dells, or lair in her forests, nor a hearth, nor a cabin door, 
which did not bear the bloody endorsement in favour of 
slavery. ‘It was in the bond’—the bond of our Union, 
‘ordained to establish justice, te 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity "—it was in that a J i it, that the 


slave-hunter and his hounds might seize upon his trembling || 


victim on the holiest s) 


of this land of the free. 
It was a bright 
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| Jooking down upon the earth; and we wished that they 
| were closed for an hour; that the clouds would come 
over the moon ; for the man-hunters had come. They had 
| tracked the young fugitive, and were lying in wait to seize 
|| him even on the hearth of a freeman. We never shall 
| forget that hour. We had attired the young slave in a 
|| female garb, and put his hand within the arm of one of our 
|| number. A passing cloud obscured the moon, and the two 
| jssued into the street. Softly and silently we followed 
them at a distance, and our hearts were heavy within us 
that Massachusets had no law that could extend pen 
| tion to that young human being, or permit him to be pro- 
|| tected without law. It was a strange feeling to walk the 
| streets of Worcester as if treading on enemies’ ground ; to 
avoid the houses and faces of our neighbours and friends, 
as if they were all slaveholders, and in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive; as if here, in the heart of the Old Bay State, there 
| was something felonious in that deed of mercy that would 
obliterate the track of the innocent image of God flying 
| for life and liberty before his relentless pursuer. We 
passed close by the old burial-ground, where slumbered 
many a hero of 76. There, within a stone’s throw, was 
the grave of Captain Peter Slater, one of the ‘ Indians’ who 
| threw the taxed tea into Boston harbour. It was a mo- 
| ment of humiliation and indignant grief, when, passing by 
his monument, we compared the taxes on tea and sugar of 
his day with that despotic land-tax, that slave-breeding 
incumbrance, that Shylock mortgage, which the founders 
of our constitution imposed upon every square inch of 
New England, in the terms of ‘ the bond. 
We have now neither time nor space to tell the story of 
|| that young fugitive. We wish he might tell it himself 
|| upon every hearthstone in New England. We wish no 
human heart a needless unpleasant emotion; but we 
would that every child in this ‘land of the free’ might see 
a slave—a being that owns a God, yet owned, and bound, 
and beat, and sold by man. We would have the risin 
generation well instructed in the terms of ‘ the bond; an 
a few personal illustrations of the condition which it 

| ‘secures’ might be of service in defining their path of duty. 
They will soon enter upon this goodly heritage ; and shall 
we give it over into their hands incumbered with this ini- 
quitous entailment in favour of slavery? No! If there be 
wealth enough in all New England’s jewels—in the cabinet 
of her great deeds of virtue and patriotism—let us lift this 
bloody mortgage from one square acre of her soil, whereon 
the hunted slave may say, ‘I thank my God that I too am 
at last aman!’ When, trembling and panting, he struck 
his foot on that consecrated spot, then the chase should 

| cease, though his master and his dogs were at his heels. 
That English acre in New England should be another 
Canada for the fugitive bondman. He should carry a hand- 
ful of its soil in his bosom as a certificate, honoured through- 
out the world, that he was free! 


WARRINGTON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN. 


(The following communication, from a gentleman residing in 
Warrington, seems to us so interesting in itself, and so suggestive 
of good doings elsewhere, that we gladly give it insertion. ] 


Last Whitsuntide, when the stoppage of the factories 
became general, some ladies who carried on a free 
night school through the winter, and were practically 
acquainted with the wants of the young women, deter- 
mined on adopting some plan to keep them from the ter- 
rible evils of idleness, and at the same time increase their 
future powers of usefulness. The result was the establish- 
ment of an Industrial School, in which the pupils should 
be taught to sew, and should be enabled to earn something 
tow their maintenance. Subscriptions were received 
to the amount of L.120; a large fustian cutting-room, un- 
occupied through the slackness of trade, was engaged, and 
forms borrowed from various Sunday schools, One trades- 
man lent a clock, another a chest of drawers; and in this 
way the fittings were completed at a trifling expense. 
Sempstresses, themselves out of employment, were engaged 


ever made a shirt previously to entering the school. They 
have, however, made such improvement in this short space 
of time, that now about one half can fix their work and 
sew well; and of the rest, a large proportion can sew 
neatly. They are instructed in cutting out the clothing, 
and many can make their own dresses. Rewards have 
been distributed weekly, according to the industry, im- 
provement, and behaviour of the pupils. The 4 
est amount has been Is. 6d., the lowest 6d., to each. 

half has been given in money when desired ; the other in 
clothing made in the school. Small as these rewards ap- 
pear, they have been to a number (independently of 
the aids afforded by private benevolence) the only means 
of support. During a few wecks, when bread was at the 
highest, and potatoes were not ripe, a lady furnished din- 
ners of stewed barley to the most destitute. Instances 
were frequently discovered of girls having spent the whole 
day without food. The state of poverty to which the mass 
of the factory operatives was reduced, was strikingly shown 
by the following fact :—A visitor offered cach of the scholars 
permission to purchase a dozen pounds of the best flour at 
twopence per dozen below the usual price. The offer was 
received with universal joy, and the following Monday was 
appointed for distributing tickets. However, only fourteen 
dozen were applied for. Several large families could afford 
to purchase only three pounds. In about seventy cases 
out of a hundred and twenty in the school at the time, not 
a single member of the family was working; and of the 
remainder, the earnings of an apprentice lad of fourteen 
or sixteen were often the sole support of large families. 
The gratitude of the parents for the pains taken with their 
daughters has been very encouraging. One woman said, 
* This is the grandest thing that was ever invented. I was 
quite stagnated when Ellen brought me home ninepence 
and a pinafore.’ Another remarked that she had never 
before been able to get her daughter to mend her clothes. 

The order, regularity, and cleanliness of the scholars has 
been very satisfactory. Not a single instance has occurred 
of a scholar being di 1 for ill behaviour. On several 
occasions, the pupils have cheerfully contributed time, and 
even money, to assist those who were more than ordinarily 
suffering, and to purchase Bibles as presents for their 
teachers. The monotony of the sewing has been relieved 
by the practice of music, as well as by reading aloud inte- 
resting and instructive books. During the late severe fever 
epidemic, much sickness has been prevented by attention 
to first symptoms, and strict enforcement of cleanliness, 
It is believed that the life of one scholar was saved by the 
devoted attention of a young woman (also a scholar), who 
nursed her friend night and day during the whole progress 
of malignant fever. This nurse was in the lowest class; 
could not read at all, nor sew, previously to entering the 
school. A visitor lent her a small sum of money to get 
some clothes out of pawn. She made no stipulation as to 
the time when it should be returned. But no sooner did 
the young woman obtain a little work, than the first money 
she earned was brought to the lady to repay the debt. 

The school has been visited by many of the — 
inhabitants of the town, as well as strangers from a dis- 
tance; and all have expressed themselves as much grati- 
fied with the bey of the institution. The Rev. W. 
Wight, B. A., who had been lecturing in the town on the 
‘model parish,’ addressed them the next evening on the 
subject of total abstinence, on which occasion about sixty 
of them took the pledge. 

What has been done shows the power of st deter- 
mination in overcoming difficulties, and of kindly interest 
in gaining the affections, and thus influencing for good one 
of the most neglected classes of our social community. 
We regret to say that the school is now suspended for 
want of funds; and this, too, at a time when the few mills 
which are now working have announced their intention of 
stopping. If any of your readers feel disposed to assist in 
the effort which is being made for the continuing of the 
school through the winter, their donations will be thank- 
fully received by Mrs B, Pierpoint, treasurer, Friar’s Green, 
Warrington. 


as teachers, the ladies attending constantly as visitors. 
The school has now been o for sixteen weeks, during 
which two hundred and sixty-nine scholars have been 
| admitted. About half of this number only attended two 
days a-week, as they nee be a factory which was in 
| partial operation. Strange as it may appear, a large 
portion of these were quite unable to sew ; and only ten had 


HOPE OF A FUTURE. 

I find in life that suffering succeeds to suffering, and dis- 
appointment to disappointment, as wave to wave. To en- 
dure, is the only philosophy—to believe that we shall live 
again in a brighter planet, is the only hope that our reason 
should accept from our ¥ 
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A CHILD'S QUESTION. 

The discussion of the m question had assumed its 
most serious aspect, when a British ship, the ‘ Earl of Eglin- 
ton,’ was driven ashore on the island of Nantucket, and six 
of her crew hed in the waves, in presence of hundreds 
of the islanders, notwithstanding the most desperate exer- 
tions to save them. Some of the leading merchants of the 
town were foremost in the efforts to rescue the drowning 
men from the terrible surge. They vied with the hardy 
whalemen in venturing into the surf, each with a rope 
fastened round his body, by which he was to be drawn 
ashore the moment he had got hold of one of the ship- 
wrecked mariners. Several of the English sailors were 
thus drawn almost senseless upon the beach, where they 
were caught up in the arms of strong men, and conveyed 
into the town. Every door was opened, and every fireside 
ready for their reception; and warm clothes, and warm 
sympathies, and every comfort that kindness could dictate, 
were in profuse requisition to make them at home. The 
details of the disaster were rehearsed, and all the hair’s- 
breadth escapes of those on ship and shore. An eminent 
merchant, who had perilled his life in the surf in plucking 
from its fierce eddy a struggling sailor, was relating his 
adventure at his fireside, with his little daughter on his 
knee, when the little thing, looking into the father’s face, 
with its earnest eyes full of tears, asked, in all the simpli- 
city of a child’s heart, ‘ Why did the people work so hard 
to save the British sailors, if they want to go to war and 
kill them?’ It was a word fitly spoken; and it 
around from house to house, and from heart to heart, and 
many were made thoughtful by the child’s question.— 
Elihu Burritt. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SHIPS. 

The following appears in a late number of the New York 
Journal of Commerce :—‘ It is a strange fact, that while we 
have many English ships in port, American vessels obtain 
6d. and per barrel-bulk more freight than they do. An 
English merchant offered the other day, on Change, 3s. 6d. 
per barrel- bulk to an American owner, who could not take 
the flour ; and an English captain standing by offered to 
take it at 3s., and then at 2s. 9d.; but the merchant would 
not accept his offer. There was no particular objection to 
this English captain or his vessel, but the general unpopu- 
larity of them all. The English people at home ought to 
know how it is that Americans are getting such great ad- 
vantages over them, that they may remedy the evil if they 
please. The complaints we hear made first are against their 
ships, and second against the captains and crews. The ships, 
it is said, are not so well put together, nor of so good timber, 
But the chief difficulty is the bad repute which, either 
truly or falsely, has fallen upon the captains and crews 
during the two or three months in which so many English 
ships have been here. The report is spread that English 

tains and their crews are intemperate ; for this reason 
there is no certainty that a ship will go to sea after she is 
loaded, or that the captain, mates, or crew can be found in 
a condition to do business. It is said that, after the news 
of O’Connell’s death, a good many British captains were 
drunk for two or three days, by way of a wake for O’Con- 
nell. These are the stories, and the English ships will do 
little here until the matter is cleared > The American 
captains and mates are now universally sober business 
men. They are now to be relied upon, and so much supe- 
rior to the reputation which the English have acquired, 
that merchants and underwriters make a difference which 
fnust drive the English from the ocean, unless they get a 
better character. e hope they will do so, There will 
be business enough to occupy all the ships which can be 
found at leisure. We should be glad to convince all the 
nations, that unless they join the temperance cause, the 
cannot maintain themselves in the world with the cold- 
water men. A man who is liable to be unmanned, to make 
himself a fool, is not fit to be trusted ; and he will not be, 
if temperate men can be procured at any price. A large 
rtion of the American merchant vessels are now 
under the control of “total abstinence.” If there be any 
such English ships, it would give me much pleasure to pub- 
lish their names, and so get them better freights.’ Can all 
this be true ? 
INGRATITUDE. 

An ungrateful man is detested by all; every one feels 

hurt by his conduct, because it operates to throw a damp 


upon generosity, and he is ed as the common injurer 


TO THE SUN. | 
(A translation in prose of a poem by Silvio Pellico, composed 
the dungeons of Spielberg, and which has appeared in an po 

his work published at Leipsic.] 
Wno will give back the love of song to the prisoner? Thou alone 
oh, Sun, divine treasury of light ! : 


Oh how dost thou, beyond the darkness of this my tomb, intoxi. | 
cate with thine enchanting ravishment all nature with thy love! 


If from these floods, the torrents of genial light in which thoy 
dost bathe the worlds, and which by thee do vivify the worlds— 


If from these, but one little drop cheer my prison, that also wakes 
up into life, and is no longer a tomb! 


But, alas! why dost thou so rarely pour forth of thy gifts upon | 
these fatal shores? 


Why comest thou not more often in thy brightness to the gloomy 
dungeons where groan Italian hearts ? } 


Less accustomed to the glory of thy radiance, the Sons of the | 
North love thee not so ardently, so deeply ! | 


But we, riursed from the cradle in the love of thee, we must scek 
thee, see thee, or die! | 


Oh never may so dense a gloom veil thee in the far distant skies 
of my own sweet country ! 


Beam forth to the eyes of the poor captive’s father, beam forth 
» a of his mother, and let thy cheering ray charm away 
their gi ! | 


Yet what matters it in what dark vault I be left to cast off this 
wretched mortal coil, since God has given me a soul that nought 
here below can fetter ! 


TEA AND COFFEE. 

There are probably few things for which we ought, as 
regards the means of health, to be more grateful to Provi- | 
dence than for the introduction of tea and coffee. As | 
civilisation advances, the man of wealth and rank uses per- | 
sonal exercise less, whether in walking or on horseback, | 
and prefers the luxurious carriage as a means of transport- | 
ing himself from place to place: keeping pace with the 
progress of civilisation, is the number of the thinking and 
the studious increased, a class of men which is prover- 
bially, and with few exceptions, sedentary: tantamount 
to the increased number and importance of our commer- 
cial relations, is a larger number of men drawn from the 
fields, and the health-fraught toils of agriculture, into the 
pent-up and close atmosphere of a town, and have their 
time occupied in sedentary, or almost sedentary, employ- 
ment; and in these ways there has arisen a daily increas- 
ing ber, of all classes, who, taking less exercise, could 
bear less food, could assimilate, consistently with health, 
a less amount of nutriment ; who could not eat with im- 
punity the meat and beer breakfasts, the heavy and sub- 
stantial food, to which their fathers had been accustomed; 
and, as if to meet this, tea and coffee have been introduced, 
and supply the desideratum: a diet which is palatable, 
only moderately nutritious, and, if not abused, quite harm- 
less. It has been the fashion of late years for the pro- 
fessors of certain new guises, in which quackery has pre- 
sented itself—arrayed in one case in the assumed garb of 
facts and experience ; in the other, in that of mystical and 
fanciful reasonings—to contend against the harmlessness 
of these great beverages of daily use; and to advise their 
discontinuance, unless in occasional, and probably infini- 
tesimal doses, and for directly medicinal purposes. The 
experience, the comfort, the temperance, and the well- 
being of civilised man, are all happily adverse to such a 
view as this; and, like most of the other errors of these 
quacks and visionaries, it hardly influences the many, and 
cannot continue to influence even the few.—Jobertson | 
on Diet Regimen. 

MEANS OF PREVENTING ACIDITY IN BREAD. | 

Bread made in warm weather is frequently sour, and is | 
thus not only disagreeable, but unwholesome. We are | 
assured by a correspondent that a little carbonate of | 
magnesia, in the proportion of three grains to a pound of 
flour, entirely obviates the risk of this accident. | 


Published by W. & R. Cuamaers, High Street, Edinburgh. Also | 
sold by D. Cuamnens, 98 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Ore, 
147 Strand, London; and J. M‘GuiasuHan, 21 D’Olier Street, 
Dublin.—Printed by W. and R. Cuampens, Edinburgh. 
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